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TO THE READER. 



Whoe'er thou art, whose eyes surrey 
A youthful muse's early lay, 
Indulgent to th' unlaboured theme 
Which soaring fancy's wildest dream 
Tunes to the harp's Italian note, 
O he the Critic's frown forgot ! 
For not like him, whose loftier song, 
Glowing with native genius strong, 
Rehearsed the final Minstrel's lay, 
And gloomy Flodden's fatal day, 
Whose strains, in every soul, awake 
The wilder Lady of the Lake,-— 
Is he, whose verse thou readest o'er, 
Unskilled in legendary lore : 
But one, who (in his twentieth year) 
Delights old Scotia's Muse to hear, 
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That tells of superstitions old, 
Of ladies fair, and warriors bold ; 
Who, listening unto Ossian's lay, 
Can charm the lingering time away, 
Where dreadful in his rolling car 
Cuthullin scatters Swaran's war, 
And Fingal drops the generous tear 
On Cathmor, bleeding by his spear ; 
Where bend above the misty grave 
The ghosts of the departed brave, 
And shadowy hands the low-toned lyre 
With sounds of other worlds inspire ; 
Where feeling, for each gallant Chief, 
Swells on the soul, the joy of grief! 

What though his heart be beating light 
And pleasure be his chief delight, 
What though the merry song and jest 
He loves amid the laughing feast, 
And bends to woman's witching smile, 
For who can woman not beguile ? 
What though, by his profession bound, 
He wanders the wide world around, 



IX 

Now, seated at the genial board, 
Now, lifting in the field his sword, 
With careless heart, and roving eye, 
Delighting in the smile of joy : 
Vet often has be chose to stray 
From social circles far away, 
To mark where tumbling billows roll, 
When melancholy gloomed his soul, 
And hearken to their hollow roar, 
While breaking on the foamy shore, 
Or on a steep hill's lonely height, 
Has gazed upon the evening bright, 
Blushing delightful in the west, 
In all its milder glory drest; 
Or slow explored the distant vale, 
Breathing rich fragrance on the gale, 
Where underneath an ash reclined 
That trembled to the passing wind, 
He undisturbed might give a loose 
To contemplation and his muse, 
Or for departed friendship sigh, 
The big tear gathering in his eye ; 
When Bircham, to whom he'd impart 
The fondest secrets of his heart, 



Thoiigh he survived the battle's storm 
That rolled around his darkened form, 
Fell to severe fatigue a prey, 
When Britain's flag o'er Fort Dessaix 
Waved conquering to the biteeze of heav'n ; 
(The Gaul from Martinique being driv'n) 
Alas ! to make that standard wave 
How many a Briton found a grave ! 

Oft, too, when the departing light 
Yielded the darkened world to night, 
lie went to gaze on some old tower 
That long had felt time's conquering power. 
Above him, stars were burning bright, 
Or shining with serener light 
The moon, in silver clouds enthroned, 
Whitened the rising scene around, 
And trembling on the ruins grey, 
Gave them a lovelier hue than day. 

With silent, but with stedfast eye, 
Long would he gaze the ruins nigh, 
And to his musing mind recal 
The time when splendor decked the hall ; 



When sentinels, sedate and alow* 
Paced the tall ramparts to and fro, 
And Minstrels, as their music rung, 
The family's atchievements song ; 
When blazing through the gloom of night 
A hundred tapers flung their lij 
As swelled in merry chorus hi| 
The shout of midnight revelry : 
Or when before his lady's sight 
In tournament the gallant knight 
Prepared his steed for full career 
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And pointed at the helm his spear, 
And sitting in his saddle fast 
Waited th'expected bugle-blast* 

But now, amidst the fabric drear 
Nor Knight nor lady did appear, 
The Gothic windows blazed not bright* 
No revelry prolonged the night ; 
No sentinel with cautious march 
Paced the embattled portal arch* 
Nor rung the bugle-horn below 
With blast of friend, or din of foe ; 
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But dark and silent rose each tower 
The lone owl's and the fox's bower, 
And in the castle-vaults outspread, 
Slumbered the unregarded dead. 
The fury of the bursting gun 
The battlements had overthrown 
And long the ruins green had lain 
Unnoticed on the g?ass?gr6wn plains 
And shepherds, when advancing night 
Darkened the last pale gleams of light, 
Shunned, by their idle fears subdued, 
The lonely walls and dreary wood, 
Where in his undisturbed domain 
Unbroken. Silence held his reign, 
And listened to the breeze's sigh, 
Or solitary night-bird's cry* 

O Reader, if my humble lyre 
A moment's pleasure shall inspire, 
If the wild cadence boast the power 
To pass away one tedious hour, 
If from the feeling heart it claim 
A smile,*— 'tis more to mc, than fame { 
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TALE I. 



ELRED, 



OR, 



THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 
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THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 






Coo,, .tag ft. „!«,*, 

Evening's breeze in murmurs blew, 
While the silent setting sun 

Gave the west a crimson hue. 

Sadly o'er a lonely moot, 

Elred roamed with f oottteps ilow % 
Downcast were his eyes in thought, 

Darkened all his soul with woe. 

Sinking the grey hills behind, 
Slow his light the sun withdrew, 

And upon a spacious lake, 
The last gleam of twilight threw. 
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Slow, along its lonely shore 

Elred took his silent fray, 
Stopping not, though wild the scene, 

Though around him closed the day. 

Sudden from the water's midst 
Rose a beauteous form to sight ; 

O'er the flood whose naked breast 
Swell' d in orbs of Alpine white. 

Trickling frocA her tresses darky 
Fell the pearly moisture down ; 

While upon her head she wore, 
Starred with gems, a golden crown. 

Soon upon the pebbly shore, 
Stood this Lady of the Lake ; 

Witching was her smile, as thus 
To the wondering youth she spake. 

M Elred, why at Fate repine ; 

" Laura is another's now ! 
u Scorn the perjured fair, whtf could 

" To the shrine of Mammon bow f 
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" Lo, the Empress of yon Lake, 
" Thou beholdest now in me ; 

" Who, her person and her crown 
" Offers, favoured youth, to thee ! 

" Near my waters I beheld, 

" Late, thy pensive footsteps move, 
" And at once thy manly form 

" Kindled in my bosom love ! 

" Say, then, does my offer please ?— 
u Wilt thou take my proffered hand ? 

" Wilt thou to yon silver Lake 
" Issue thy supreme command ? 

" Think not that beneath its waves 
" Mortals cannot life enjoy ? 

" But to my affection trust, 
" Which forbids them to .destroy ! 

" Coral caves and em'rald grots 
" Glitter underneath yon Lake ; 

" Nereids, Tritons, dwelling there, 
" Shall attend thee for my sake. 
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" O'er the geld sands, wide and deep, 
" Pleasant the blue waters flow, 

" Gliding cool against our limbs, 
" For no robes we need below ! 

" Far above all mortal charms 
" Are our water virgins. fair, 
*< In the chrystal bright and clear, 
" Bathing their immortal hair, 

" Soon the lucid wave will wash 

" Earthly grossness from thy frame ! 
" Bliss and immortality 
" Then shall wait on Elred's name. 

" Pleased thine eyes shall view below 
" Fishes cleave the flood above ; 

" See the scudding pinnace sail, 
u See the clouds of morning move ! 

" Come, then, to my palace bright, 
" Both 'gainst time and tempest proof; 

'' There blue sapphires mixed with pearls, 
" Burn and sparkle 'round the roof. 
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" Share with me my throne and couch ! 

" Naiads say that I have charms ; 
"Both to thee I freely offer— 

" Come, thew, to a Goddess 9 arms !" 

Speaking thus, she stretched them forth ; 

While her bosom panted high ; 
Ne'er was seen a lovelier form, 

Never a more witching eye. 

Elred (Laura quite forgot) 
Gazed the naked vision o'er, 

While his wanton blood its course 
Through his veins tumultuous bore. 

" Lovely fair one, lead the way! " 
Maddening with desire, he cried, 

" I accept with joy thy hand, 
" Joyful to thy care' confide !" 

To her native waves with smiles, 
Swift th' enchantress trod before ; 

Down she dived, he after plunged, 
Flashed the flood with parting roar. 

■ 
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Peals of laughter shook the air ; 

Yells of triumph loud arose ; 
" Such is lusfs deserved reward !" 

Howled in concert mankind's foes ! 

Thrice emerging from the waves, 
Elred's ^creams ascended high ; 

Struggling then, he downwards sunk, 
No one heard his drowning cry ! 




TALE II. 



ALCANZOR, 



OR, 



THE FIEND OF THE FOREST. 
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ALCANZOR, 



OR, 



THE FIEND OF THE FOREST. 



The wild winds whistled through the sky, 

And rain descended like a flood, 
Rolled the loud thunder, and the flash 

Gleamed on dark Glenmore's gloomy wood : 

Wrapt in his cloak, amidst the trees 

Alcanzor took his lonely way ; 
Bright on his glancing mail and helm, 

At times did the red lightning play : 

Onwards amidst the dreary wood, 
Anxious he bent his hasty course, 

While o'er his head the frowning trees 
Bowed to the whirlwind's rushing force. 
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He looked to see if any cave 

Might shield him from the rain and blast, 
Where sheltered he could stay, until 

The tempest was o'erblown and past. 

But vainly did he gaze around, 
Nought but brambles met his view, 

Mingled with pines and giant oaks, 

Hoarse murmuring to the blast that blew. 

He wandered 'midst the forest's maze, 
Till night descending o'er the wood 

Doubly increased the tempest's gloom, 
That raved with fury unsubdued. 

Where shall he turn ?— amidst the trees 
Afar he views a glimmering light, 

And gladly thither bends his course, 
To seek a lodging for the night. 

Weary and wet, and chilled with cold, 
Now he arrived towards the spot, 

Where from a window beamed a light, 
Lone issuing from an humble cot ! 



91 

He knocked against the lowly door, 
Whose latch within one swift withdrew; 

And soon a woodman's form robust 
Appeared unto Alcanzor's view. 

" Cans't thou afford me for the night, 
" Permission in thy cot to stay ? 

The warrior said, " for wild's the storm, 
" And wandering, I hare lost my way . 

" Not deem me one of ruffian kind, 

" A knight of noble stem am I, 
" Bewildered as I roamed, t' enjoy 

" The calmness of an evening sky." 

« 

" Come in, the rain is beating hard, 
" And floods my opened door around; 

" Granted is thy request !" he said, 
But more than mortal seemed the sound. 

Alcanzpr started at his vbice, 

But by his side was hung the blade, 

And therefore low he stooped his crest 
And entered, yet still felt dismayed. 
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His host stern pointed to a seat, 

And drew an oaken table nigh, 
Then with dry branches from the wood 

The fire, almost decayed, heaped high : 

a 

He next upon the board, a store 

Of fruit of various flavour placed, 
With milk and cream, and roughly asked 

Alcanzor of his cheer to taste. 

Meantime, the crackling wood caught fire, 

And rose into a sudden blaze, 
While on the cottage wall, aslant, 

Wavered the long-reflected rays. 

Alcanzor gazed upon his host* 
Seated beside his wood-tools' range, 

* 

And felt more awed, for in his eye 

fierce, and wild, and strange. 



" Wilt thou not also of thy store 
'< With me through courtesy partake, 

" For fresh the crfeam, the fruit just plucked? 
So to his host Alcanzor spake. 
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The woodman grinned a ghastly smile, 

" Eat on, for neither, is my food ; 
Dreadful he said,—" I feast on flesh, 
. " And quaff no drink bnt human blood !" 



Alcanzor started from his seat* 

While horror chilled his trembling frame ; 
At once he drew his gleaming sword 

That glittered to the faggot's flame* 

That moment, changed the woodman's form, 
His stature to the roof rose high ; 

Wide gaped his mouth, his teeth he gnashed, 
And glotv'd with flame his tawney eye. 

His feet were overgrown with nails, 
His crooked fingers bathed in blood ; 

And known by Ins heart-freezing scowl, 
Revealed the Forest Damon stood. 

« 
« Vain is thy sword ;" with dreadful howl, 

Thus he the trembling knight addressed : 

" These hands shall quickly tear thy heart 

" Warm-panting from thy bleeding breast ! 
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" Look not toHeaven, that too is train ! 

" For dost thou not in sins abound ? 
" Speaks not thy conscience to thy soul, 

" N&ver was mortal perfect found ?" 

Though to Alcanzor's panting heart 

The slavering life-stream backwards ran ; 

Yet a feigned courage he assumed, 
And thus unto the fiend began. 

" Though I hare sinned, yet still my hopes 

" In an Almighty Saviour lie, 
",He knows the frailty of our race* 

" And did for our atonement die ! 

*' Witness this cross !" and as he said 
He drew it from his breast, all bright ; 

1 Twas formed of gold, and starred with gems, 
And blasted the proud daemon's sight. 

Now disappointed of his prey, 

Dreadful he howled, a fearful yell ; 

And vanished— on the midnight air, 
While rung the baffled curse of Hell. 
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That night within the lonely cot, 
Gonzalvo sheltered^ safe remained ; 

When morning shone, the storm had ceased, 
And he his distant castle gained. 
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TALE III. 



ALTHAN, 



OR, 



THE PARRICIDE. 
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ALTHAN, 



OB, 



THE PARRICIDE. 
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.Leaning his pale cheek on his hand, 

Beside a taper's light 
Young Althan in his chamber sat, 

At the dead hour of night. 

Odene, whom he his bosom friend 

Had ever held, sat nigh ; 
Sable his brows, and lightning gleamed 

Within his dark grey eye. 

Of pleasure fond he was, nor cared 

To do a deed of shame ; 
Him Althan knew by chance, ajid loved, 

But none knew whence he came. 

< 
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And now through Althau's changing face 
He marked the passions roll, 

And read within his darkening eye 
The workings of his soul. 

Both for sometime in silence sat. 

When Odene first began : 
" Say, hast thou, Althan, fixed at last, 

" To act as ought a man ? 

" Methinks, considering well thy case, 
" It does not need such thought ; 

" I deemed thy misery to thee 
'< Had resolution taught 

" Besides, while we consulting sit, 

" The night rolls fast away, 
" And should it longer be deferred, 

" Quickly will rise the day. 1 
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" O !" with a faukering voice, the youth 
Replied, " my friend forbear ; 

« Though wildest passions shake my soul, 
" The deed I cannot dare! 
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" Think of a father's sacred name, 

" And every moral f ip 
il That binds together sir$ and son, 

" These bid the deed to fly. 1 
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u Then be it so ;" bis friend replied, 

" But think on what you say : 
" If 'tis not done, how wilt thQu do, 

" Thy many debts to pay ? 

" How wilt thou do with AJicy, 

" To keep thy. promised yrord ? 
" O ! were my case like thine, by nought 

" Th' attempt should lje deterred. 

u Think, when unquencfyed thy am'rous flame, 

" Though recent from her arms, 
" With ardent eyes you w^nder^d o'er 

" Her youthful beauty's charms ; 

u While on her still wann breast you ga?ed 

" Soft heaving from the robe, 
" You vowed a golden crops shpuld pant 

" Between each milk-white globe. 
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" A golden cross, with gems instarred, 

" Thy present was to be, 
" And this, when thou return'st, will not 

u The fair expect of thee ? 

" Certain she will, with justice too, 

" But vainly may expect, 
" If thus, through false and coward fears, 

" The action you neglect. 

" Rouse up thy heart, and drown the deed 

" In thoughts of future bliss, 
" For he deserves no parent's name 

•' Who forces thee to tins ! 

*' Because his blood by age is dull, 
" And scarce the art'ries warms, 

" Himself to pleasure's joys is dead, 
*' And beauty's dearer charms, 

" Shall he thy youthful sports restrain 
" When all thy hopes are high, 

" And with a miser's niggard care 
" Ifis wealth to thee deny ? 
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" While all your youthful peers around 
" Are sporting at their ease ; 

* And from their milder fathers gain 
u Whatever sums they please ! 

" If poison were a surer way, 
" To that thou might' st apply ! 

" But much I fear suspicion would 
u Revert on thee her eye. 

" The dagger is the safest way 
" To drain his doating blood, 

" For late 'twill be ere he returns, 
" And lonely is the wood ! 

" I will, myself, accompany 
" Thy steps amidst the shade ; 

" And should necessity demand, 
" The brave attempt will aid. 

" Disdain then, thro' unmanly fear, 

w Thy purpose to forget ! 
" The life thou spar'st, he soon must pay 

" To nature, as a debt ! 
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" But if religion strives alone, 

" Tby purpose to defeat ; 
« Know 'tis a word th*t monks have coined, 

" To thrive upon the cheat ! 

" Their very lives the proof afford, 
" And truth my words makes just; 

" For they in secret spend their time, * 

u In ev'ry brutal lust ! 

" And yet, there is a God, they say, 
" Whom they have sometimes seen, 

" But that he never does appear 
" To eyes made gross with sin. 

" Thus they impose upon the crowd, 

" Who all in ign'rance stay 
* Concerning these mysterious thing*, 

« And reason drive ayty* 

« There is no wor}d beyond the graye, 

" Where parted spirits go ; 
" For whq, onjcp living, e'ejr caiflp back, 

" The truth to let us know ? 



" When death arrives 'tis death Indeed, 

" One everlasting sleep : 
" Why then, amidst so short a life, 

" Should we but liv* to weep ? 

" Were there a God, to ptmish crimes, 
<f Would his high ppwY neglect ? 

" Or would he not the virtuous man 
" From misery protect ? 



" Banish, like me, these idle fears, 
" And shew thyself a man ! 

" I never will betray the deed, 
" What other mortal can ? 

" The present opportunity 
" Should you, once, let pass by, 

" However you ?nay wish it then, 
" No other may be mgh ! 

" Short is our life-— in pleasure* then> 
" The fleeting moments spend - 9 

u And let not fancied fears of hell* 
11 Thy blissful years attend ! 
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" Would God, whose mercy priests have praised 

" The breath of life bestow 
u On man, to doom him afterwards 

" To everlasting woe I 

" Because his feeble nature failed 

" To act for ever just ; 
" A fault, imputed not to him, 

" But to his native dust ? 

" 'Tis nonsense all, the whole despise, 

" And strike the noble blow ! 
" His wealth, and whole estate are thine,, 

a When lies the dotard low ! 

" Then, then, shall lovely Alicy, 

u Infold thee in her arms ; 
" And sweeten all thy future life, 

" With beauty's angel charms ! 

" Then shalt thou be of ev'ry joy 

" In measure full, possest ; 
" And afterwards the peaceful grave 

" Shall be thy place of rest !" 
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" 'Tis dade" — wild starting from his seat 

Exclaimed the frantic wretch ; 
" Well hast thou spoken ! — haste my friend, 

" The cloaks and daggers fetch V 
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He parted — while with hurried stride 

Paced Althan o'er the floor ; 
When Odene swift returning back, 

The cloaks and daggers bore. 

" Speed miist be used>" he whisp'ring cried, 

" Or we shall be too late !" 
He said — each silent cloaked himself, 

And issued from the gate ! 

Dark was the night, and not a star, 

In Heav'n's expansion shone ; 
For thro 1 its cloudy fields, the wind 

Swept wild with hollow moan. 

Closer they girt their cloaks around, 

For cutting was the blast, 
And onward thro 9 the midnight, gloom 

Their footsteps urged in baste. 
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Soon as they reached the distant wood, 

Towards the public way, 
They glided, and amidst the trees 

In silent ambush lay. 

Bleak thro' the oaks, at intervals, 
Rushed hoarse the sullen breeze 

In sudden gusts, and tossed the leaves 
By thousands from the trees. 

Cold was the night, and Althan shook, 

But more with inward dread ; 
" Hark ! hark, Odene ! — methought I heard 

" Distinct, his distant tread !" 

They listened — 'twas the wind alone 

That creaked an aged oak ! 
Althan, in shivering doubt who stood, 

Again to Odene spoke. 

" I know not whence it comes, my friend I 

" But I a boding feel, 
" Such as I never felt before, 

" That scarce I hold my steel. 
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" Odene!— no fooBsh dread I have— 
" But thint— ere we proceed : 

" Were it not better to have left 
" To ruffians Wed, the deed. 

" Ev'n now, sach tremors shake my hand, 
" 'Tis like an infant's weak— 

" Had we not better yet withdraw 
" In time— O Odene speak !" 



* ■ 

* Withdraw ! — Is this thy firak resolve ? 

" Cease, Althan ! cease for shame ! 
" Disperse these vain and coward fears, 

" And bear a hero's name ! 

" To ruffians had ycrti left the deed 
" (Unless at once destroyed) 

" They afterwards might tell 'twas you 
" That had their steel employed ! 

" But hark !— His certain tread 1 hear — 

" Be resolute and bold, 
" And Alicy is ever thine, 

* And all the raiser's gold" 
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<* Ah ! name her not !— it steels my soul 
u To both remorse and ruth ; — 

w Curse on these doting fools, who mar 

« 

w The sweetest joys of youth !" 

Madd'ning he spoke, and grasped the steel, 

While passion fir'd his eye ; 
TVas then his guardian angel fled, 

And left him with a sigh* 

That instant down the gloomy road 

Sir Ryffe passed gay along, 
Enlivened by the flowing cup, 

And tuned a merry song. 

Fiercer the rage of Althan grew, 

And, " cursed be thy lot," . 
Raving he cried, " who thus canst sing, 

" Thy son's deep pangs forgot !" 

Thus speaking, on Sir Ryffe he rushed, 

And aimed the deadly steel, 
The blade lay buried to the hilt — 

H^ staggered, groaned, and fell ! 
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" Fly, Odene, fly ! for dead he lies— 

€i Thou gory steel, away !"-— 
tie said, and dashed the dagger down* 

And fled in wild dismay. 

Odene moved not, the Parricide 

Stopped short in his career 
With stiffening hair, and trembling cried, 

" And why still linger here ? 

*' Didst thou not hear his dying groan, 
" That thus, unmoved, you stand ? 

" Pale, pale, he lies* and oh ! his blood 
" Still streams upon my hand ! 

" O haste* and fly the fatal spot ! 

" My heart is cold with fear ; 
" Convulsive terrors shake my frame; 

" And all is horror here !" 

Trembling he spoke (with still warm bloody 
His sanguine hand besmeared) 

When, bursting thro 9 the midnight gloom 
A dreadful laugh was heferd. 

c 
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And lo, that instant, o'er the wood, 

All ghastly he beheld 
A sudden blaze of light arise, 

That all the scene revealed. 

Amidst the glare, with shuddering glance, 
The murderer viewed his friend 

Forsake the mortal form he bore, 
And stand revealed a fiend. 

A fiery crown his temples pressed, 

That shot a dismal glare ; 
And, though his face was stern to view, 

Yet there was seen despair. 

Wings his broad shoulders overspread, 

And high he shook a spear, 
While fierce on Althan scowled his eyes, 

That darted flame and fear. 

Tall as the forest's loftiest pine 

He stood, in faded pride, 
And from his face, with thunder scarrM, 

Was hell's grim King descried. 
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« Wretch !" cried the Evil One, with voice 

That pierced his inmost soul, 
" Behold that corpse, thy bloody steel 

" Has made on earth to roll ! 

« 

" Ungrateful wretch ! and do you thus 

" Reward a father's care ? 
" At thou so cursed, so soon to yield 

" To my deceiving snare ? 

" I for my malice had a cause, 

" Revenge has urged me on ; 
" But thou, abandoned Parricide, 

" To do this deed hadst none ! 

" See, what a gash i how streams the gore, 
" Where thou thy steel didst sheath ! 

" Look on that face that smiled on thee, 
" Distorted now with death ! 

" The hopes of his grey hairs on thee 
" Were placed, and to his sight 

" Dear was thy form, yet him you slew 
" Who gave thee to the light ! 

c2 
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" His bosom'* cares were all for thee, • 

" And frugal did he live, 
" Only, that when he died, to thee 

" Still more wealth he might give. 

" Of thee he thought, wherf stretched on eatthr 
" Pain wrung forth his last groan, 

" Beseeching Heaven to bless—and who ?-— '. 
" His murderer in his Son ! 

" Yet, to obtain thy headstrong will, 

" His blood has dyed thy hand, 
" For thy own soul, not me, O wretch ! 

" This deed of darkness planned. 

" I, till an opening was descried, 
" To tempt thee had not power r 

" And what your thoughts had first resolved, 
" Sole urged, in lucky hour. 

" But grieve not— I am yet thy friend, 
" And with me thou shalt dwell \ 

11 Nor murmur, since thy greater, I, 
" Am also doomed to hell. 
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" Bright as the morning star, I once 
" Enjoyed {leaven's happy coast, 

" Till by ambition cast from God 
" I fell, for ever lost ! 

" Man, the Almighty's darling race, 

" Is all the joy I know 
" Now to deceive, and join him thus 

" With me in endless woe ! 

" Free-will is thine, and Conscience, given 
u To know the right from wrong, 

" And to thy soul, repentant when, 
" Salvation did belong. 

" Therefore 'twas thine my tempting arts 

" Securely to withstand ; 
iC But Passion, and each earthly lust 

" Impell'd thy savage hand. 

" In vain for thee haa Jesus bled ; 

u I triumph in the thought : 
" Hadst thou believed in him, thou now 

" To ruin wert not brought ! 

c3 
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" That blood, before Jehovah's throne 
" For vengeance calls on thee? 

" My nostrils snuff it with delight j 
" It gives thy soul to me ! 

u Come, then— their new companion all 

" Our fallen angels wait— 
" And hell to greet thee, opens wide 

" Her adamantine gate. 

" There, till the day of doom arrives, 

t€ Keen torment undergo ; 
" When to thy earth combined, thou'lt howl 

" With everlasting woe !" 

The Tempter ended, smiling grim, 

And struck him with his dart : 
The murderer shriek'd, and lifeless fell, 

For fire consumed his heart. 

Next on his soul the Daemon seized, 

Which as he bore away, 
Its piercing cries and dreadful shrieks 

Were heard a length of way. 



TALE IV. 



ARIDON AND DAURA. 



I 
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ARIDON AND DAURA. 



Burning wjth all its stars was Heaven, 
The moon shone full and bright, 

And through an abbey window flung 
Her slanting beams of light. 

Within the lone recess, all pale 
With many a doubt and fear, 

The lovely Daura trembling stood, 
And lent a listening ear. 

For Aridon, her gentle heart 

In secret made to move, 
And well the gallant Earl deserved 

The beauteous maiden's love : 
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His open soul knew no deceit, 
But would its thoughts impart ; 

His was the hand to bounty given, 
And his the feeling heart. 

Tall was his stature, formed with grace, 
His forehead smooth and fair, 

Round whose white arch in shady curls 
Dark twined his raven hair. 

The rose upon )iis manly cheek 
Bloomed full in pride of youth, 

And smiling in his jet-black eyes 
Bright sparkled love and truth. 

At gloomy midnight's silent hour, 
He promised had the maid, 

To meet her, clad in mail, within ' 
The dreary abbey's shade. 



For with the house of Aridon 
Her father was in feud ; 

And neither tears nor humbtaftt 
His rooted hate subdued. 
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Therefore, the youthful Earl had gained 
The maid's consent, to meet 

Her at midnight, and bear heir off 
Unto his castle seat. 

Now waiting in the lonely shade 

Until her lover came, 
Pensive upon a broken arch 

She leaned her tender frame. 



Terror had stolen from her soft 
The native rose's hue, 

And trembled in her timid eyes, 
Of mild and brightest blue. 



Against thef moon's soft slanting beam, 

Sighing, her bosom rose 
With frequent swell, and shamed thfc light 

Of silver, by its snows. 

And oft upon that orb she turned 

Her mildly beaming eyes, 
As high up Heaven's etherial arch 

It rode sublime the skies. 
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As thus within the abbey's gloom, 
'Midst hopes and doubts she stood, 

A distant tread alarmed her ear, 
That sounded from the wood. 

For round the abbey, dark and drear, 

A gloomy wood arose, 
Whose lofty trees did with their shade 

The lonely pile inclose. 

She listened with a trembling heart, 

As nearer drew the sound ; 
While underneath the hasty tread 

Echoed the hollow ground 

And now, a warrior's clanking stride 
Rung loud along the aisles, 

And lo ! upon a form in mail 
The dancing moonbeam smiles. 

Lofty his port, his snow-white plume 
Waved graceful to the blast : 

" Tis he — 'tis he ! and hast thou come, 
" O Aridon, at last ? 
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" Long have I waited thy approach 

" Amidst this dreadful gloom, 
" And fancied ghostly shapes I saw 
" " Stalk silent through the room." 

He answered not, but with his hand 
A wave, all hurried, threw ; 

Beckoning to the astonished maid 
His footsteps to pursue : 



Along the dark and sounding 

They took their dfeary way ; 
And reached the gloomy wood at last, 

Where dead a warrior lay* 

They halted here— <the full-orbed moon 

Upon the corpse its beam 
Threw pale, while the dark abbey towers 

Dim whitened in the gleam. 

Pale gazed the maid — " All gracious God ! 

" What chief lies bleeding here ? 
" Who, who art thou ? — and who is this ?— 

" I shake with boding fear !" 
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The mail-clad chief, with furious hand 
Dashed on the ground his helm ; 

Loose waved his locks to night's cold blast ; 
His brows, his eyes o'erwhelm. 

" Who am I ? dost thou know me now 
• " Serpent accursed ?" he cried ; 
" Yea, paler look, and tremble more, 
" 'Tis pleasing to my pride. 

" I know in yonder walls, alone, 
" This youth you hoped to greet, 

" Nor thought ah injured father's frown 
" Once more, false maid, to meet. 

" But well the vengeance is performed, 
" Now, view thy lover's charms ! 

" Why thus aghast ? go, take him up, 
" And clasp him in thine arms ! 

" Think'st thou, I knew not thy design 

" My hated foe to meet 
" This night* in yonder abbey-walls, 

" And quit thy father's seat ? 
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" Ungrateful girl ! but hetej look here ! 

" Behold this dagger's blade ! 
" 'Tis smear'd with blood, for this it was 

" Yon vengefiil gash that made ! 



" Dark, 'midst these trees, I lay 

" And saw thy lover come;. 
" He passed*— behind the wretch I stole, 

" And urged my weapon home ! 

" Falling, he dared to sigh thy name ; 

" I tore his helm away, 
" And there the bleeding carcase lies 

" To glut the birds of prey !" 

Frowning he spoke, and from his glance 

The flashing lightning fled, 
But Daura struck with horror stood, 

And gazed upon the dead. 

" CpPd is thy bridal bed, my loveP* 
Burst forth her accent wild ; 

" And pale, thy face, but lovely still 
" As though in death it smiled. 
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" Prepay ye maids, the nuptial couch t 
u Why heaves my heart with care I 

" He smiles in yonder radiant moon/ 
" And me he beckons there ! 

" I come, I come, Oh stay awhile, 

" But are their fathers there ? 
u Ah, surely no ! Why pains my breast ? 

u I do not yet despair; 

" And could they harm that gentle breast ? 

« O ! dreadful is this blood ! 
" Fly, fly i the fiend of murder lurks 

" Within this horrid wood ! 

" He robs the pale cheek of its rose, 

« The dim eye bf its light, 
" And Oh ! he draws the life-stream forth 

" From bosoms nobly bright. 

" See, there* he frowns, — he threatens me; 

" O, father ! aid impart ! 
" Mercy ! O mercy ! save thy child, 

" His knife is in my heart ! 
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She shrieked, and with a bursting sigh 

Fell lifeless on the dead ! 
For broken was her gentle heart, 

Her spirit ever fled ! 

Mute on the bodies looked awhile 
The Baron, and then cried, 

" There lie, and both together rot — 
" Ye wound no more my pride !" 

Now to his distant towers again ' 

He bent his sullen course* 
Nor Nature's tie a moment knew 

Nor terror or remorse. 

" O lost to Heaven ! accursed of God !" 
With more than mortal tone 

Sudden a voice behind him said, 
" Thy sentence forth is gone V 7 



Trembling he turned—in snow-white robes 

A form angelic stood 
Hovering in air, whose dazzling wings 

Threw splendour o'er the wood. 
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In youth and beauty fctood the forib 

In silver clouds efclbribed $ 
His flowing hair, with godlike Wave, 

Breathed odours on thfe wind i 

His eyes of light yet frowned tevtae ; 

He waved his heavenly hand* 
And spoke— the littning winds were hushed 

As came the high command* 

" Pride, that to murder led thee on 

" And stifled nature's birth, 
" God, thus will p*nish***go> and roam 

" An outcast on the earth (" 



He ceasfed, a&d swift en sounding wings 
Regained his native skies-** 

The trembling Baron shbok his head, 
And rolled his fearful fey*s. 

The country round, obseehe in tags. 

Wanders the wretched elf ; 
At times he starts* theft starts around 

And muttetfs to hiateetf . 



TALE V. 



O R M O N. 



»2 
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ORMON. 



" OIR William wake ! behold the change 

" Thy cruelty has made ! 
" Awake, harsh father ! wake and see 

" Thy Ormon's injured shade !" 

Sir William started from his sleep, 

And high to rise begun 
His stiffening hajr, when near he saw 

The spirit of his son ! 

The moon-beam on his pallid face 

Unclouded threw its light. 
And gave the phantom's shadowy form 

Revealed unto his sight 

D 
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But dim and dead his hollow eyes 

A feeble lustre shed, 
As with a slow and solemn step 

He sought his father's bed. 

« Sir William !" so the voice came forth 

The accent of the grave ; 
a O cruel wast thou, who thy son 

" To death untimely gave ! 

" Cold on a lone and desatt moor 

" My stiffening body lies 
" Pale as the snows that wrap it round 

" Descending from the skies ! 

" O, could'st thou think, thy helpless son 

" From the inclement sky 
" That shelter might from strangers gain, 

" A father did deny ? 

" Ah ! were thy feelings dead, that thus 
" Relentless thou could'st doom 

" Thy son, in life's expecting mora, 
" A victim to the tomb ? 
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" What though by youthful blood impelled 

u Thy counsel I despised, 
* And followipg Dissipation's path 

« Deceitful Pleasure prised : 

" Were youth and folly no excuse, 

" When ever on the wing, 
u Beats carelessly the dancing heart 
In life's exulting spring ? 
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u He who expects the sense of age 
" In thoughtless youth to find, 

" As well may hope for summers warmth 
" In winter's freezing wind. 

" And yet for youth's so common crime, 

" From his paternal home 
" Thou hast expelled a pnee lov'd son, 

" Th' unfeeling world to roaml 

" Ah! had «iy mother lived till then, 
u Thou hadst not bade me part ; 

" Her gentler bosom would have strove 
" To melt thy cruel heart. 

D4 
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" But not a mother's tender cave 

" In early years I knew, 
" But like the lonely mountain pine 

" In growth unheeded, grew ! 

" Yet surely in thy rigid breast 

" Repentance will arise ! 
" For there are ties that Nature gives, 

" And thou must feel those ties ! 

" Cold was the night, and wide the moor, 
" When wandering, no where bound, 

" Chilled by the blast, with broken heart 
" I sunk upon the ground ! 

" I, who in lux'ry had been nursed 
" 111 brooked the bitter change, 

" As cold and hungry o'er the snows 
" I comfortless did range ! 

" Still o'er my pale unburied corpse 

" My fleeting spirit flies ! 
" Pity $t least my cold remains 

" Exposed to wintry skies ! 
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u If cveri in my early years, 
" Delighted thou didst see 

" My infant face, or smiled to hear 
" My prattling on thy knee : 



" If ever, with paternal care, 
" You watched my boyish bloom, 

" Arise, to Nature's feelings true, 
" And give my corpse a tomb J" 

Sir William looked— the form was fled 

And nothing met his sight- 
He listened, all was still — he rose 
And went forth 'midst the night. 

The moon-beam trembled o'er the moor, 
And on Sir William's cheek, 

And showed how pale it was, the whilst 
His Ormon he did seek. 

The lone owl from an ivy'd tower 

(As past his figure by, 
A shadow on the moonlight heath,) 

Sent forth a shrilling cry. 
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He wandered on— the might wii cold. 
He shivered with the blasts 

« What corpse is that ?— *tis he ! 'tis he ! 
" My son is found at last ! 

" And, Ormon, have I found thee thus ?" 
Wild gleaned his hopeless eye ; 

He fell upon the pale cold corpse, 
Expiring with a sigh ! 



TALE VI. 



SIR BERTRAND. 
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SIR BERTRAND, 



FRAGMENT VERSIFIED FROM THE PROSE. 



Sir Bertmnd turned his panting steed 

Towards the dreary wold, 
Hoping to cross it's lone extent 

Before the curfew tolled ; 

But while proceeding on his course, 
With hopeless glance he found 

That lurking pits and treacherous bogs, 
O'erspread the dang'rous ground : 

From off his steed, in wild despair 

Upon his face he fell, 
When sudden on his startled ear 

Loud tolled a distant bell ! 
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Starting, he rose, and anxious cast 

Hia eager eyes around ; 
But only saw, where wide the moor 

In gloomy horror frowned ; 

When lo ! thfe moon, whose radiant orb 
Had been in clouds concealed, 

Burst in full splendor on his sight, 
And all the scene revealed ! 

Befriended thus, again he cast 

Around his anxious eyes, 
And dim and distant p 9 er the knoor 

Beheld a castle rise. 

Deeming the sound had come from thence, 

His courser by the rein 
Forward he led, with captious step* 

The distant towers to gain. 

Having the pits and marshes shunned 

Securely, though with fear, 
At length all wonder-struck, he drew 

The lonely building near. 
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In ruins, lay the whole around, 

Except the northern tower, 
That still erect in stately height 

Had 'scaped time's wasting power : 

The other three, on which aslant 

The silver moonbeam fell, 
Were fallen low, and there did owls, 

In gloomy shelter dwell. 

On each, the ivy clustered thick, 

And waved the high green grass, 
While o'er the moat the half-worn bridge 

Afforded easy pass. 

The walls, obscured in their own shade, 

Had suffered most decay, 
For half within the weedy ditch, 

O'ertopp'd with brambles lay. 

Sir Bertrand gazed in silent awe, 

With meditating ioind, 
When tolled the bell— the solemn sotmd ^ 

Rolled loud upon the wind : 
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He started, for he thought it moved 
By more than earthly power ; 

Unless some lonely person dwelt 
Within the northern tower : 

But why, eifn he should choose to dwell 

In such a drear recess ; 
Or why the bell tolled at that hour, 

He could not say, or guess. 

He pondered long in doubtfid mood, 
For robbers there might dwell ; 

Or witches mutter midst the gloom 
The baneful curse of Hell : 

But he must rest somewhere that night ; 

This made his bosom bold, 

» * 

For if he slept upon the moor, 
He would be chilled with cold ! 

Besides his superstitious dread 
Might prove at last all vain— - 

This fixed him, and he forward led 
His courser by the rein 
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The rotten drawbridge creaked beneath 

His charger's heavy tread, 
Which by the rein the warrior tied, 

Beneath a broken shed : 

Next, though with half-determined step, 

He to the gateway drew, 
Where hung a bugle brown with rusty 

With which a blast he blew. 

The startling echoes floating round, 

Alarmed the silent air-"- 
He waited, but within the walls 

Observed no warder's care. 

Again he blew a louder blast 
Which sounded through the night, ' 

But neither footstep met his ear, 
Nor blazing torch his sight. 

Once more with all his force he blew, 

Again the sound was vain, 
Though round it shook the battlements, 

And echoed o'er the plain. 

s 
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Amazed, he through a window looked, 

But all was dark as night, 
Except where gliding to and fro 

He saw a dim blue light. 

Now sunk the morn— a stormy cloud 
Rolled o'er the night it's course, 

At which has sword he drew, resolved 
Te enter in by force. . 

Against the huge and massy gate 

His shoulder he applied, 
Which, yielding to his forceful press, 
' Harsh creaking opened wide. 

He entered swift, but finding round 

How dark it was and drear, 
Back to the gateway bent his course, 

Seized with a sudden fear. 

That moment with resounding clash 

The portals closed again, 
And though he used his utmost strength, 

To force them — 'twas in vain. 
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A trembling look around he cast. 

When lo, the dim blue flame 
Gliding before him, on some stairs 

Diffused it's fearful gleam. 

» 
On this he looked, " Whate'er thou art," 

He wildly desp'rate cried, 
a Thee will I follow, wheresoever 

" My wand'ring steps you guide/ 9 

This, said, he grasp'd his sword, and next 

The stairs ascended bold, 
Following where'er the lambent flame 

Its pale light did unfoldL 

But scarce the second step he trod 

When fast with icy band, 
Grasping his wrist, amidst the dark, 

He felt a cold dead hand. 

To drag him up the stairs it strove, 
When 'gainst this unseen foe, 
Whose freezing grasp had chilled his blood, 
He aimed a furious blow. 

E2 
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A figure, armed in shining mail, 

Stood frowning on the floor, 
Grasping an arm's dead stump that seemed 

Besmeared with recent gore. 

No sooner did the Knight his foot 

Within the chamber place, 
When with stern threat, the figure thrust 

The member in his face* 

Sir Bertrand at the image struck 

With bold undaunted mind j 
It vanished at the blow, and left 

An iron key behind. 

The flame now rested near a door, 

And brighter seemed to look ; 
Sir Bertrand took the rusty key 

And thrice essayed .the lock* ; 

Back on its grating hinges, harsh 

Recoiled the massy door* 
And shewed a chamber broad and large 

With lamps dim lighted o'er. 
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*Twas hung with black, and ranged around 

Did giant statues stand; 
Each a bright scymitar of steel 

Held in its marble hand. 

The further end a coffin held, 

In which, in black array, 
Stretched, as a just departed corpse, 

A beauteous virgin lay. 

She, when the Knight the room had trod,' 
Woke from her death-like trance, 

And asking aid, towards him did 
Her suppliant hands advance. 

The flame, by gliding to and fro 
Seemed beck'ning to the maid, 

At which Sir Bertrand waved his sword; 
And hastened to her aid. 

That instant, from their pedestals 

The statues gave a bound, 
And, heavy, with their marble feet, 

Alighted on the ground. 
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Sir Bertrand still advanced, — three strides 

Made then the lifeless band, 
And clashed their swords, but now the kmght 

Has touched the lady's hand. 

That moment, a loud thunder peal 

Burst sudden o'er the place, 
And shook, while light'qing flashed around, , 

The fabric to its base. 

Stunned with the din, into a trance 

Sir Bertrand fainting fell, 
From which when he awoke, the cfcaoge 

Was wonderful to tell. 

Within a splendid room he stood 

Whose walls were lighted o'er 
With waxen tapers, blazing bright, 

Which silver sconces bore- 

White marble bouffets stood around, 

With heaps of metal bright, 
Silver and gold, whose polished sides 

Shed forth a dazzling light 
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And there the choicest dainties lay 

In full luxuriance piled, 
And richest wines, from ev*ry clime, 

In burning metal smiled. 

Sofas and chairs were ranged around, 

With cushions overlaid 
Of finest silks of crimson dye. 

And trimmed with gold brocade. 

The roof with starry jewels flamed 

Of ev'ry hue of light ; 
Saphires and rubies sparkled there, 

Piatnonds and emeralds bright : 

A hundred mirrors shewed around 

The wide-reflected rays, 
That, like the sun in summer's noon, 

Threw forth a dazzling blaze. 

A sprightly train provoked the dance 
Amidst the splendid room, 

Whose garments, like Arabian gales, 
Breathed round a sweet perfume. 
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Ascends the pealing cymbal's clang, 

The softef late complains, 
The viol and the sprightly harp 

Mix their united strains. 

Sir Bertrand thought himself awhile 

From mortal fetters free. 
And that his soul the bright abode 

Where angels dwelt, did see ; 

When lo, a lovely female form 
Advanced towards the Knight, 

Her garments seemed on fire with gems, 
Her face divinely bright. 

She, to a soft and splendid seat 
Th' astonished warrior took, 

And sweetly smiling, thus with voice 
Of softest music, spoke. 



******* 



TALE VII. 



GONZALVO, 



TALE OF CHIVALRY. 
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GONZALVO, 



TALE OF CHIVALRY. 



" Turn not here, Sir Knight ! thy steed ! 

" Here, who comes, but comet to die I 
" Quick, depart ! use all thy speed, 

'< While the time allows to fly !" 

M Who, unhappy stranger ! say, 
" Thus has robbed thee of thy life i 

« Came that wound in knightly fray, 
" Or from the assassin's knife ?" 

« One of the Round Table knights 
" Here thou seest expiring lie, 

" Once renowned in Pictish fights !"— 
Faint the stranger made reply. 
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u Arthur gave my hand this sword 
" When the Pagans found defeat, 

" Of whose arm/ niaiky a lrfrd 
" Gasp'd beneath my courser's feet ; 

" But this morning riding near 
« This wild forest, thick and black, 

u One rushed out with rested spear 
" On a coal-black earner's back. 



* Giant-like his stature was, 

" Nor to parley did he stay, 
" But upon me, at full pace, 

" Threatening, urged his hostile way. 

" Ere I could myself prepare 
" His impetuous charge to meet, 

« On he drove* and tumbled were 
'* Horse and man beneath his feet. 

" Raging at th* unknightly deed, 
" Swift I rose, and drew my blade, 

" When short-wheeling round the mead, 
" Thus, with thundering voice he said. 
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" Yield, weak mortal ! earthly steel 
" Pierces not my tempered mail ! 

" Yield, or else my fury feel, 
" Never did my weapon fail i 

" Speaking thus, his threatening spear, 
" Frowningly he lifted high, 

" But his words I gave no ear, 
" Fixed to conquer or to die ! 

" Suddenly above the field, 
" Steadily his jav'lin hiss'd ; 

" Cleft asunder was my shield, 
" Cold I felt it in my breast ! 

" Pale I fell, fast-streaming blood : 
" From my wound his lance he tore, 

" Then his progress in the wood, 
" Scornful smiling, backwards bore. 

4 

" Coming death ev'n now I feel--* 
« Warrior, shun th* unequal fight ! 

" Proof he is to mortal steel, 
" Mortal steel stands not his might" 



™ Arthur gare my hand this sword 
« When the Pagans found defeat, 

" OfwfaoKimy many a lord 

" Gasp'd beneath my courser's feet ; 



" But this morning riding near 
** Tnis wild forest, thick and black, 

" One rushed out with rested spear 
" On a coal-black Conner's back. 



" Giant-hie his stature was, 
" Nor to parte, d id he stav, 

" But upon me, at lull pace, 

" Threat'ning, urged bis hostile way. 

" Ere I could myself prepare 
" His impetuous charge to n 

" On he drove* and tumbled v 

" Horse and man beneath hi* fee*. 



" Raging at th* tnkmgfaltj 
" Swift I rose, and drew 

" When short-wheeling «*| 
" Thus, with thutid'r 
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Grasped within its b^ttqr bm4> 
Flashing fie* a si«ff4 it held, 

While its left hold Uy t^baad 
Dueling like fte fiur* » shield 



".Warrior!" th«s tfce fow bfigun, 
With an accent ^eareqtyj > 

« Fear apt* totf; be tyld a^4 #roj>g ! 
" And % glt*nUm> viq* 14913! 

*' Deep amidst this wood** Wf^fc , 
" Leagi^d, with fispd* of bwitft heM, , 

" Clothed in magic's oiigbty -drea** 
" Does a stropg eoctwqt^r 4w#t ' 

* Many a way ha* he tp ijieat 
<# Mortal maa'3 Wpcfcfiw* sight ; 

« But ag*in# bis \m 4eeeft 

u I will arn^ tty soy} witfe Mgty* 

" Know, he haf a giant *W 

" Clad in m»gMeaiF«p4 *Mk 

<* Proof to steely whose Ipw*, when fltrog, 
" Armour mftfcsp <*f »°. Hvail* 



.> 
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" Yet, it's mortal dint to ward, 

" Boldly this bright shield oppose, 

« Nor shall be his arms a guard 

« 'Gainst this sword's unerring blows ! 

" Take them, and amidst the wood 

« Fearlessly explore thy way '. 
u Heav'n has doomed th' enchanter's blood 

" Smoaking on thy steel shall lay ! 

" Go, and I will ever he 

« Though unseen, thy person near, 
" Against magic subtlety 
" Counsel to afford thine ear ! 

« Thee alone the fates ordain 

" This adventure to atchieve, 
« When from magic's cursed domain 

« Thou this forest shall retrieve V 

Here, the beauteous form of light 
To his hanids the weipon gave', 

Then ascending,' shot from sight, 
Crying as it soared, « Be brave !" 
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Swift upon the ground his shield,-- - 
Swift his swords Gon^aivo laid, 

Now, the dazzhng orb he held, 
Now, the heavenly-tempered blade. 

Thus secure, and light of heart, 

Once again the lance he shook, 
And towards the thickest part 

Of the wood his progress took. 



Suddenly in full career, ' 
Biding from a thicket blacky 

One rushed out with rested spear, 
On a coal-black courser's back. 

Giant-like his stature was, 
Nor to parley dk& he stay, 

But upon 4 the knight full pace, 
Threatening, urged his hostile way. 



Soon, with fury and «•*«*««, 
Him at ante Gongalvo knew 

For th' enchapter's son.-— the rfcin 
Therefore to his steed: he threw. 

F2 
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" Yet, it's mortal dint to ward, 
" Boldly this bright shield oppose, 

" Nor shall be his arms a guard 
" 'Gainst this sword's unerring blows ! 



" Take them, and amidst the wood 
" Fearlessly explore thy way ! 

" Heav'n has doomed th' enchanter's blood 
" Smoaking on thy steel shall lay ! 

* Go, and I will ever be 

" Though unseen, thy person near, 
" Against magic subtlety 

" Counsel to' afford thine ear ! 

u Thee alone the fates ordain 

« This adventure to atchieve, 
" When from magic* s cursed domain 

" Thou this forest shalt retrieve !" 

Here, the beauteous 'form of light 
To his hands ttofe Weapon gave, 

Then ascending/ shot from sight, - ' 
Crying as it soared, a Be brave !'* 
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Swift upon the ground his shield,— 
Swift his sword) Goxu^alvo laid, 

Now, the dazzling orb he held, 
Now, the heavenly-tempered blade. 



Thus secure, afed light of heart, 
Once again the laace he shook, 

And towards the thickest part. 
Of the wood his progress took. 

Suddenly in fall career, ' 
Riding from a thicket blacky 

One rushed out with rested spear. 
On a coal-black courser's back* 

Giant-like his stature was. 
Nor to parley did! he stay, 

But upon the knight full pace, 
Threatening, urged his hostile way. 

Soon, with fury and disdain, 
Hint at race Gonzalvo knew 

A 

For th' enchanter's son—the rein . 
Therefor* to his steed: he threw. 

F2 
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Lightly rose the Knight again, 
Anger flashing from his eyes, 

While, unhorsed, upon the plain, 
Him his foe deemed easy prize. 

» 

Therefore, leaping from his steed, 
From it's sheath his sword he drew, 

Waving which, with sudden speed 
Fiercely on the Knight he flew. 

Stern they met— a furious blow 
By the Giant's arm was sped, 

But his blade in shivers low, 
He beheld with rage and dread. 

Loud, it made the buckler reel, 
Though secure Gonzalvo stood ; 

Glittering lay the broken steel 
Scattered round about the wood. 

Now, in turn, his foe to whelm, 
High his sword Gonzalvo shook, 

Down upon the hostile helm 
Came like thunder's bolt the stroke. 
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Jarring rung the riven steel, - 

Through the crashing bone it drove — 
Groaning the proud Giant fell, 

With his head asunder clove. . 

Snorting flame, and breathing smoke, 

In a flash of lightning blue, 
Swift his courser at the stroke 

Vanished from Gonzalvo* s view. , 

Sudden all was dark around, 
Darker than the depth of night ; 

Scarce Gonzalvo saw the ground, 
Robbed of ev'ry gleam of light 

O'er his head a howling breeze ; 

Blew, and rain in torrents, fell ; 
Lightning flashing, showed the trees, 

Thunders rattled peal on peal. 

Motionless the hero stood, 

When a voice beside his ear 
Whisper'd, " Onward, through the wood, 

" Nor whatever fronts thee fear !" 

F4 
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Twas the friendly Oenius 1 votee, 
Therefore, without wore delay, 

Poldly to advance be tries, 
Groping out his ffiodttiy wtey. 

Sudden, through thte stormy nigfefc, 
Voices frqm the middle ait 

Roared aloud, * Retire, vain Knight ! 
« Death is near-Hin time beware !" 

Here the fearful Voices ceased, 
Silence through the forest reigned, 

All the stonfe was sunk to rest, 
$ut the da&ndss still femained. 

Unappalled be yet pursued, 
With his nfeked *word in hand, 

His dark progress through the wood, 
Danger ready to "withstand. 

jSudden, hiss around him snakes,' 
Lions roar, and "tigers growl, 

Qlaring from surrounding brakes 
Eyes of fire upon 1dm *cowl. 



Fearless yet, ttridst the wood 
Boldly be pursued his way, 

When a distant light he viewed 
Throwing on the trees its ray. 

Hastening on, at last he came 
Whfcre a stream iiis coarse opposed. 

Which, with waves of liquid flame, 
All the inner wood inclosed. 

Dark before it, huge and high, 
Like tile drtbon of the storm, 

lightning gleaming in its eye, 
Stood a tall and shapeless form. 

This, as onward drew the Knight, 
Raised aloft a chib of steel, 

Whose huge mass, the torrent's light 
Faintly did to sight reveal. 

By the flood k made a stride 
To oppose Goazalvo's way ; 

Then with hollow accent cried, 
Full of terror and dismay : 
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"Mortal, stop ! no further pea* 
" Through this. forest is allowed; 

" Here I stand with lifted mace, 
" Guardian of the flaming flood* 

" Shun, then, by a timely flight, 
" Shan the threatening clanger nigh l n 

Speaking thus* it stooped its height, 
And its huge club lifted high, . 

Brave Gonzalvo undismayed 

Brandished high his gleaming steel j 
Like the falling flash, the blade ' 

Sparkling, on the grim form fell. . 

Sudden, from his startled eye 
Fled the vision at the stroke ; 

Sounded through the wood a sigh, 
And he only cleft an oak. 

Now, the fiery stream he braves, 
Leaping with unshrinking .feet 

In the middle of the waves, 
But felt neither pain nor he^t. , 
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Vanished then the magic stream, 
All again was dark and drear, 

Save, where did a distant gleam 
Wav'ring from afar appear. 

* 

Following the faint glhnm'ring light. 

Thither he directs his way, 
When to his astonished sight 

A spacious plain before him lay ! 

Built on which a lofty dome 
Towered on marble pillars high, 

From whose windows, thro* the gloom, 
Bursting light illumed the sky. 

Round it's base, before his sight 
Rolled a deep and rapid flood 

Over broken rocks, all white, 
Hoarse-resounding through the wood. 

Nor was this illusion sole, 

Nature bade the waters pour- 
Headlong did the torrent roll, * 
Murmuring with hollow roar. 
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Boldly in the flashing tide 

Plunged, in armour sheathed, the Knight ; 
Strong, he threw the waves aside, 

Foaming o'er him cold and white. 

When he reached the further there, 
Down his humid cloak he threw, 

Then, with water dripping o'er* 
Boldly to the palace drew. 

Sounding through the silent night. 

Sprightly music from within 
Breathed a strain of rich delight, 

As the hero entered in. 

Wide and high, a room he viewed, 
Rich with gold and silver's blaze> 

Where a thousand lights renewed 
The absent sun's refulgent rays. 

Lightly on the cedar floor, 

As the merry music played, 
Danced along, with gems starred o'er, 

Many a youth and many a maid. 
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Where the doors did wide unfold 

Sat, in purple robed, a sage, 
Leaning on a wand of gold, 

White his lock* and heard with age. 

r 

Near him sat a blooming maid, 
Clad in silk of brightest green, 

Who, with seeming joy surveyed, 
Smilirig love, die festive scene. 

Scarce Gonzalvq'a plumage rose 
Frowning at the palace door,, 

When the hoaiy sage a*p9e; 
And his hand the infetdea to**. 

Her towards th$ Knight he led, 
Seemingly unkitotn to guile, 
Then with QQUftapts accent said, 

4 

Thus, with fitoQQth and wiiming write ; 

" Heaven-directed, d*ft then come 

" Here, O/fcwwed stronger Knight I 
u This is Plwsmifs happy dolus, 

« This ** *mpk of ddtgbt 
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" I, its Genius, wdcoriie thee 
" Here, thy future days t'employ ! 

u Strife and care the mansion flee, 
" Sacred kept to peace and joy. 

" Lo ! where gallant Knights like thee, 
" Breathing all the spring's perfume, 

" Dance to strains of harmony 

" Lightly, down the splendid dome ! 

« Fairies are their partners fair, 
" Ever young, and full of charms ; 

" And each night the warriors share 
" Joys celestial in their arms. 

" Wine and feasting wear die day 
" Joined to music's mild delight, 

" But, when fades Hesperion's ray, 
" Love and dancing charm the night. 

" Thus rewarded are the train 
" Who, by dangers unsubdued, 

a Wreckless both of toil and pain, 
" Boldly have explored this wood/ 
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" This hast thou, O warrior, done ! 

" Welcome, therefore, to our bliss; 
u From this hour thy joy's begun— 

" Claim thy partner with a kii 
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" Nay, Delicia ! why that look? 

" He is worthy of thy charms ; 
" Better thou the chief wilt brook 

« When within thy virgin arms.* 9 

Speaking thus, the smiling sire 

To Gonzalvo gave the fair, 
And himself a new attire 

Brought with swift and courteous care. 

Beauteous was the maid to see, 
White her bosom as the snow, 

Falling scarce beyond her knee 
Did the robe her person shew. 

Sparkled bright her dewy eye, 

Smooth her neck, and spotless fair, 

While of ebon's darkest dye 
Softly curled her silken hair. 
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Blushing, from the gazing Kmghft 
She her lovely face withdrew ; 

But which plainer to his sight, 
Gave her graceful figure's view. 

Passion seized the youthful Knight, 
And unto his panting breast 

Warm, her bosom's swelling white, 
Warm her slender form he prest. 



" Warrior ! shun the subtle sqare !" 
Whispered in his ear a voice ; 

" Tis thy Genius bids beware, 
" And who opens now thine eyes ! 

" In that sage th' enchanter viqw ! 

" Who would take away thine aims ! 
" And that maid so fair to. view, 

" Owes to m*gte all her charms J" 

Starting at the warning, truth. 
From the sage and witching fair , 

Back recoiled the startled youth, 
And his glittering awotd laid bare. 
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Love from present danger fled, 
Therefore with a sudden blow 

Deep he clove th* enchanter's head, 
Who with gnashing teeth sunk low ! 

» 

Yells of Daemons shook the air ! 

All the stately scene decayed—* 
Thunders rolled, and lightning's glare 

Flashed aihidst the murky shade. 

Soon the tempest rolled away, 
Faded all the magic night— 

Downwards rushed the radiant day, 
And revealed the wood to sight ? 

" *Tis atchieved !" — exclaimed a voice 
Bursting from amidst the wood, 

As the Genius met his eyes, 
And before him radiant stood. 

* Learn, Gonzalvo, virtue's light 
" Shining in the breast of man, 

" Dissipate dark vice's night 
" Ever by it's lustre can ! 

G 
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" Quell thy passions as they rise, 
" And the frowns of fortune brave ! 

" So, when thy frail body dies, 
« Thou shalt triumph o'er the grave !" 



Here, on sounding wings withdrew 
To its heav'n the form of light, 

While long time with upcast view 
Followed with his eyes the Knight. 



;, then, he sheathed his blade 
And to variotis thoughts a prey, 
Slowly through the forest's shade 
Silent took his lonely way. 



TALE VIII. 



EDMUND AND ALBINA. 
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EDMUND AND ALBINA. 



W herb Avon's lucid current flows 
Through many a fertile plain, 

Of yore Earl Edmund's castle rose, 
In gallant Arthur's reign. . 

A knight he was of noble race, 
Whose parents both were dead, 

Yet scarce saw twenty summers pass 
Above his youthful head : 

Each virtue warmed his manly heart, 

And early fond of fame, 
He won the prize of strength and art 

In every martial game. - 

a3 
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He too, in battle's stormy roar, 

Had often by his might, 
(When frowned the Dane on England's shore) 

Repulsed the stream of fight. 

The eagle's glance was in his eye, 

And in his form each grace, x 
While the red rose's brightest dye 

Lay smiling in his face. 

His gallant mien, when clothed in steel, 

Each female heart made move, 
But he for one alone did fed 

The ardent flame of love. 

And fair was she— each finest grace 

Was in her form combined, 
While answered to her angel face 

A more angelic mind. 

Scarce had she reached her sixteenth year, 
And faintly from the robe • ' • 

Did her white bosom's swell appear, 
An half divided globe. « 
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Her dark silk hair in many a curl 
Her snowy forehead twined, 

And fairest rows of native pearl 
Her lips of coral li 



Divinely blooming on her cheek 

Appeared the roses glow, 
While her soft arms and polished neck 

Were white aa new-falTn snow. 

Her sparkling eyes* tnore black than jet. 
Were shrined in melting dew, 

Like stars on night's horison set, 
And love unknowing threw. . 



No wonder then that Edmund's heart 
Did to such beauties yield. 

Warm did the youth bis flame impart, 
Nor was his: suit repelled. 

Albina masked bis graceful frame, 
And youthful-blooming face, 

And knew of his extended fame. 
And high and. noble race. 

G4 
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Oswald his courtship did approve, 

The father of the maid ; 
And now, to crown their mutal love, 

One month alone delayed. 



But ah ! such bliss appeared too great 

On earth to be enjoyed, 
For soon a sudden turn of fate 

Their smiling hopes destroyed. 

■• • 
It chanced one mom by Avon's shore 

Prince Arthur with his train, 

Gave chace unto a savage boar 

That many a dog had 



And passing by Earl Oswald's gate 

All-ardent in pursuit, 
When the wild monster met his fate, 

Returned there with his suit : 

Where stopping with his following train 

He took a transient rest, 
While Oswald strove to entertain 

With feasts his royal guest. 
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Tb honour him hit daughter fair 

He bade the wine present; 
Who, blushing, to the regal chair 

With downcast eyelids went* 

The golden cup the monarch took, 

And just prepared to more 
Towards his lips, when jier first 

Inflamed his breast with love : 

He gazed her o'er — " Thy health fair maid ! 

" Thy beauty is divine, 
" And fits a King ;" — he ardent said, 

And quaffed the rosy wine. 

"Oswald!" he said, « had I before 

" Thy lovely daughter seen, 
" So much the maiden I adore, 

" She had been England's Queen : 

" Say then, wilt thou the virgin give 

" Unto her Monarch Y hand ? 
" Half of my throne shall she receive, 

" And rule with me the latid." 



1 
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u TV undreamt-of honour, dreaded liege !" 
Well pleased the Earl replied ; 

" Lays to my duty grateful siege, 
" And I obey with 



" Since thou hast deemed it no disgrace 
" Thy partner she should be, 

" The offer I with joy. embrace, 
" And humbly yield her thee." 

■ 

" Oswald !" replied the Prince again, 
" Since both our wills are one, 

u We shall not longer here remain, 
a But seek our royal throne. 

a Yet in one month, our palace walls 

" Expect to hold the fair ; 
" Be such her time, within thy halls 

" For marriage to prepare.' 9 

He said, and parted with his train, 
While Oswald's pride rose high, 

And soon en Edmund with disdain 
Looked down his frowning eye. 
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He bade hipi leave his castle gate 

Nor hope to wed the fair, 
And her, for more exalted state 

Immediate to prepare. 

But she for Edmund only Sett 

Affection's tender tye, 
On his dear name in secret dwelt. 

And heaved the {sequent sigh- 
One April morn, when dew-drops lay 

Bright-trembling on the grass, 
Towards the forest's lonely way . 

She urged her pensive pace : 

Absorbed in melancholy trance ' 
She roamed the gloomy wood, 

When sudden, to her startled glance, 
Before her Edmund stood. 

Her snowy hand he gently took 
And kissed her blushing cheek, 

Gazed on her face, with mournful look, 
And thus begat to speak. 
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" Albina ! to a wretch like me, 9 
44 Permit one parting word ! 

44 Whose crime k is, adoring thee, 
44 To rival England's Lord. : 

44 But ah ! who could thy beauty gee, 
44 And yet remain unmoved i 

" If such a one there is, like me 
44 He never could have loved ! 

44 Hard is our fate, that seemed to bind 
44 Two bosoms with one chain, 

44 Then more deceitful than the wind, 
44 Dissolved those, links again;' 

" Ne'er shall I see that face again, 

44 For we must ever part 
44 No more to meet, although the pain 

44 1 feel will break my heart : 

44 This, loyalty demands of m4, 

44 1 go to seek my grave, . 
44 Thy hand another's not to see, 

44 Which once I hopqd to have. 
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" For though iny rival be my King, 

" Did I not hence remove, 
M What anguish would my bofom wring, 

" How would I rave with lore ! 

* Therefore, 'tis fixed within my breast, 
" To leave these shores behind, 

u In other realms to seek that rest, 
u I scaree can hope to find. 

u When from my native land away, 

" I tread some distant shore, 
" Thou'lt find, perhaps, some future day, 

" That none could love thee more. 

" Then, too, may recollection kind, 

" A lost and hopeless youth 
" Being in sad hour before thy mind, 

" Whose passion burned with truth : 

" And while upon lus lot you think, 
" Who once to thee was dear, 

" Ah ! let the ground in pity drink 
" A gently-falling tear. 
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" But oh ! in splendor's magic blase 
And pleasure's smiling scene, 
When calm shall glide thy future days, 
" A mighty Empire's Queen ; 

" Thy humble Edmund, with disdain • 
" Shall from thy thoughts be driv^ 

" Whose solitary tomb shall gain 
" No tears but those of Hear'n?'-* . » 

More had he said, when from the shade 

Earl Oswald burst in sight,. 
Frowping, he eyed the trembling maid, 

Then stern addressed the Knight. 

" Presumptuous youth! how hast thou dared 

" Thy footsteps here to bring, 
" Spite of my strict commands, nor feared 

« To rival England's King ? 

" My daughter thou would 1 st fain seduce, 

" A weak unknowing maid, 
" And dost my former grace abuse 

" By lurking in this shade/ 
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" Away ! — begone !— nor dare again 

" To trespass on my land, 
" Lest to thy hurt, thy courtship vain 

" Arthur shall understand." 

The youth, wkh an indignant smile 

Attended, and stern eyed 
The haughty Peer, then void of guile, 

Thus scornfully replied. 

" Wert thou not father to that maid 

" So truly I adore, 
" Thy last of words thou now had'st said, 

" Thy pride, had Earl ! been o'er 1" 



" O Heavens, that with unblushing front 
" Thou dar'st before* me stand, 

" Who once so fair to speak wert want, 
" And utter such command !"— - 

" Did I not woo thy daughter first, 

" And was my suit denied t 
'< Till by ambition's folly curst, 

" Truth yielded to thy pride t 
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« But, Oswald, I thy threats defy ! 

" No fears this breast can more ! 
* What though my rival be so high, 

a There are no laws in lore !** 

« 

He said, and turning short, with strides 

His distant castle sought, 
And there was swayed by various tides 

Of melancholy thought 

But Oswald with disdain. on fire, 

While anger tost his mind, 
Did with Albina fair retire^ 

Whom closely he confined. 



But when the morning warmed the 
The royal palace sought, 

While hatred glowing in his eyes, 
Revealed each inward thought : 



A private audience he obtained, 

And to his listening Lord 
The cause that brought him, soon explained, 

In many au artful word ! 
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" My daughter, mighty liege ! he said 
" Rejects thy offered hand, 

" For Edmund has seduced the maid 
" To leave with him the land ! 



" This daring subject has professed 

" Himself thy rival bold, 
" Crowding with rebel thoughts his breast, 

" By duty uncontrolled. 

" Concealed within my castle-wood, 

" He lurked amidst' the shade, 
" And privately iny daughter" wooed, 

" And dared myself upbraid !" 

The Monarch's eyes with fury shone, . 

His guard he called around, 
And bade their Chief before his thitae 

Bring Edmund v quickly bound ! . 

« Soon shall he know that Pm his Lord !"~. 

He in his wrath did say, 
While instantly the royal word 

The Captain did obey, 

H 
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To Edmund's castle swift he etaa* ; 

The draw-bridge down was thrown, 
When to the Knight, in Arthur's name, 

His orders h* made known ! 

Red to the hero's kindling cheek 
The wrathful blood did spring— 

'Twai transient,— .with submission meek 
He yielded to his 



Reluctant did the Captain place, 

The fetters on his hand, 
While raging at their Lord's disgrace, 

Around his vassals stand. 

Chained like a common culprit, how 
Before his Prince he stood ; 

Yet with a bold undaunted brow, 
The circling pageant vi< 



High On a throne of burnished gold 
The King reclining sate, 

And on each side, in order told, 
Appeared the Peers of State. 
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Bright on his head thtf gem-starred crown 

With dazzling lustre shone, 
On which a canopy looked down. 

In many a rich festoon : 

In purple robed, he rose severe, 
And stretched his sceptre forth, 

While silence to his words gave ear, 
As thus he spoke in wrath* 

" How hast thctu dared, presumptuous Peer* 

" Earl Oswald to reprove, 
" Because he to my wish gave ear~* 

" And rival me in love i " 

" If love's pure flame be called a crim*, w 

TV undaunted youth replied, 
" That gntft is common to each clime 

" The sun encircles wide, 

« Nor is it I thy rival am, 
" But thou, O Prince, art mine, 

" Albina long bad knOwn n*y flame 
" Ere she had kindled thine. 

H2 
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" A subject's duly well I know, 

" Nor would thy rival prove, 
" As I to thee allegiance owe, 

" Had first appeared thy love ! ■ 

" But when the fair at Oswald's gate, 

" To me first lent an ear, 
" No earthly power, however great, 

" Had right to interfere. 

" N<sr did that Qod, whose ey^s have viewed 
" My life's whole deeds, ordain 

" That all the rest of mankind should 
" As slaves to one remain. 

" But as by his Almighty doom 

w We both were born to prove, 
" One mutual flame our breasts t' illume, 

" For who can quell his love ? 

" Let the fair maid herself decide, 
" And who shall be her choice, • 

" Let him in nuptial bands be tied, 
" And have the other's voice. 



" But if the right to strength of power 
" Must yield, then let me prove 

" The worst of deaths this very hour,— 
" For while I live. Hove P* 

He spoke, with high exalted port, 

In conscious virtue proud. 
While miyrmurs all around the court 

Came issuing front the crowd. * * 

But Arthur stretched his sceptre forth 
And instant silenqe reigned, 

Then tbu& with unabated wrath 
His purpose he maintained. 

" Thy daring latigitfge, rebel Peer', • 

" Has added to thy crime ! 
" Know, I am God's vicegerent here, 

" And sway thy native clime. 

« Nor vainly will I fill, the throne 
" When proud. rebellion pleads, 

" For monarchs linto God alone 
" Must answer for their deeds. 

H3 
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" This moment, were the word but said, 

" The captain of my guard 
w Should sever off thy rebel head, 

" And give thee thy reward, 

" But for thy deeds in battle dene ; 

u Which shall my mercy wake, 
" Though thou deservest of me none, 

" So insolent you spake I 

" Hear, then, thy sentence !— Evermore 

" I banish thee my lands, 
" And when twice twenty hours are o'er, 

u Obeyed be my commands ! 

" Go then elsewhere, and kindle strife ; 

" But iinto what I've said 
" I charge thee, Edrouud ! on thy life 

" Be strict observance paid ! 

" For after that allotted time, 
( u I swear by all most dread,} 

" If thou art found in England's- clime, 
" The hangman takes thy head t" 
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He said, but unabashed, the youth 
The unrighteous sentence heard ; 

The light of love ami holy truth 
Upon his face appeased. 

Freed from ignoble bauds,, in haste 

He settled his affairs. 
Then, to the Scottish boundary past 

O'erwhelm'd with anxious caves. 



And now, imperious Oswald bade 
His daughter swift prepare 

Her king to wed,— but she, fond 
Was wedded to despair 1 



Her tender soul to Edmund drag, 
The youth she loved sincere, 

On him her sole affection hung, 
For him she dropped the tear* 

But Arthur no* his' suit forewent* 

For, tlireatentog from afcr, 
Th' invading Pan* had pitched his tent 

In England, armed with war ! 

H4 
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To face the foe, the monarch led 

A brave and chosen band, 
And boldly at his army's head 

Marched swift across thp land* 

But first Albina be ordained 

To follow to the war, 
Who safely in the camp remained, 

Removed from danger far : 

For every herb and healing flower 
That drinks the falling dew, 

And every plant of virtuous p6wer* 
The love-lorn maiden knew. 

Now Arthur bade his army halt, 
(The Danish camp in sight,) 

Preparing for the fierce assault 
At morning's earliest light. 

His tents a xunge of hills beside 
Were pitched, and high did fldw 

Their streamers broad in martial pride, 
And made a gallant shew. 
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So near each. hostile camp arose* 

That in the sun-beame bright 
The glittering ante of friends audioes 

Flashed plainly to the sight. 

Now on the wings of tiriMght home 
Grey mists obscured the land, 

When sounding shrill a Danish horn 
A parley did demand. 

The. tidings soon' to Arthur came, 

Who quickly gave consent, 
At which, a Dane of giant frame 

Approached. the royal tent. 

His right hand held; a naked sword, 

His left an olive bough, 
Which stretching forth, to England's lord. 

He spoke with* fearless brow, 

" Chuse which thou wilt, or peace or war, 

" For both are in my hands ; 
" If peapft attend, while I deckre 

" The term* our chief demands. 
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" A virgin, in this epuntry bred, 

" Of whom the beauty's feme 
" To Denmark's farthest isle* hga spread, 

" Albina is her name, 

u Amhurst, our chief, demands to w»d, 

« Which if he thall obtain, 
u His army with dispatch k led 

tt To Denmark back again ! 

" But if the virgin be denied, 
" When morning lights the pkit>, 

« Th* extremes of battle must be tried, 
M By force the maid to gain. 

" So Amhurst speaks, and flnbert J 

u His messenger have told 
" The terms proposed, in quit! reply 

u Thy answer, Prince, unfold." 

" Does Amhurst deem,* with stem disdain 

The English king replied, 
* That boys or women form t*u* train, 

" That thus he speaks in pride ? 
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u Go, tell him that Afefaa's band 
" Which he dares hope to gain, 

" Superior chiefs to him demand, 
" And those are in otttf train. 

« Dares he to us frith haiighty front 

" Conditions thtts propose, 
" When England has been always vrOftfe 

« To dictate** her foes ? 

« To Denmark bid him *y again, 
" And seek a partner there ;*— 

" Forbid it Heaven, a coward train 
" Should wed our English fair ! . 



" Tell him his battle on to lead, 

" We scorn his empty beast, 
" And soon *£il drote, with doable speed, 

" The vaunter to his eoest. 

« Whan say you knights ?" — a general fclfottt 
Confirmed their Mpnatchft words, 

As waved in a« by warriors stoat •' ■■ 
Appeared an hundred sword*, ' < 
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The Pagan his red rolling eyes 
Fixed ardent an the sun, 

a Then be grim battle. Prince, thy 
" My embassy is done ! - • 



u But marie yon orb, through purple skies ' 

" Fast sinking in the main, 
u When bright his morning beams shall ri$e, -' 

u What numbers shall be slain !" 



He said, and with a lofty strife 
The regal tent forsook, 

And to his friends, who lay far 
His hasty progress took. 



The sun was set, each army slept — 

And darkness all overspread, 
And not a sound was heard, except 

The sentry's lonely treftd I 

But when the stars in Heaven's wide field 
Shone with a fainter ray, • » - 

A thousand bqglejborft* reveaiod 
The dawning of the day. . 
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And louder, as the morning smiled, 
Were heard the loud alarms. 

And both the distant camps were filled 
With glitter of bright, arms. 

First of the host the Prince of fame 

Arose with dawning day, 
Arid, clad in steel that shone like flame, 

His host put in array. 

Around him each Round Table Knight 

Did on his steed appeii*, 
And panting for th* expected fight, 

Shook threat'ningly his spear. 

The English standard, wide unrolled, 

Flew waving on the wind, 
Where the stem lion' frowned in gold 

And o'er the host inclined. 

Nor less prepared wa* seen the foe 

To mingle in alarms, 
And, moving, mide the country glow •• 
With flash of bunting' attna. 
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Their legion irew cwnpaoted close, 

And with a savage stare, 
Looked fiercely on their distant foes, 

From locks of floating hair. 

Slow they advanced, a numerous throng, 

In warlike order spread, 
Singing aloud their battle song 

With Amhurst at their head. 

Nearer and nearer now they drew, 

An army fierce and large, 
When loud the English trumpet blew, 

And sounded to the charge* 

Then flew the arrow-atom like hail, 

Then javelins showering sung ; 
Knight rode 'gainst knight with fierce assail, 

And broken lances rung. 

In closer fight the armies meet, 

And such a shout arose 
As shook the skies, while feet to feet 

The warriors pour their blows. 
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With sword and axe and varied thrust 
From dagger and from spear, 

They fight in whirlwinds of raised dust. 
Despising flight and fear. 

Groans swetl'd on groans above the coast, 
And blood the field diatained, 

While yet the battle by each host 
With fury was maintained. 

So torrents rushing down a hill, 

On broken rocks below 
With headlong roar their waters spill. 

And dash the foam in snow. 

Whirling around his flaming blade, 
His steed Prince Arthur sped 

Where fought the thickest foes, and laid 
Full many a Pagan dead. 

Against him Hubert fiercely pietft, 

" In me O Prince behold, 
" The messenger, you late addressed 
In language, proud and bold. 



<( 
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" Now be it seen if with your boost 
" Your actions shall compare, 

" Now, in the midst of either host, 
" Thy prowess, Prince, I dare ! n 

So speaking, the fierce Danish Lord 
His foaming steed spurred on* 

And flourished high his tjureat'ning sword, 
That glittered to the sun* 

" Vain vaunter I*' Arthur sternly said, 

" Thy fatal hour is come ! 
" Go, mingle with the heaps, of dead 

" That met from me their doom/ 1 

Speaking, against the giant-foe 

His whistling lance he sped, 
That reached his front with deadly blow, 

And pierced his crashing head. 

Struck to the brain the Pagan reeled 

And soon let go the rein, 
Then tumbling oh th' ensanguined field, 

Lay bleeding on the slain. 
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Pale, underneath die monarch's hone 

A flattened corpae he lay, 
Who onwards urged his conquering course, 

And made the foe give way* 

Behind him tiach Round Table Knight 

His progress swift pursued, 
And bursting through the. scattered fight 

Dyed deep their swords in. blood. 

Then did the Danes begin to fear, . 

And backwards urge their course, 
Impetuous on their broken rear, 

While charged the English horse. 

Thicker the vollied shafts alight, 

Huzzas the welkin greet, . 
And, like a whirlwind, squire and knight 

Pursue the foe's retreat 

But Amhurst, when his eyes beheld 

The battle neatly lost, 
In full career rode round the field, 

And rallied all his hpsfc 

I 
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In vain the &hdfe*ring daftt opposed* 

That fell around like rata, 
In thickest fight he figfcfel? clofedj 

And shook with shtitits the plain. 

Against him mahy an English knight 

Impelled his foaming horde. 
But yielded in th» unequal fight 

To his taperitfr fttree. 

Helmet and shield before hi* rag* 
Were scattered oil the plain ; 

The Danes beheld their chief engage> 
And ruited to fight agaiii. 

Again the roMr of battle shodk 

The firmament bt Heft ten ; 
Steel threatened Steel, or flashing struck^ 

And steed on stead was driven. 

So when ail earthquake shakes the ground, 

The roaring billowidash 
Wild on the rofcks, and Guilders round, 

The falling building's crafch. 
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Amhurst through ail ftte battle raged, 

Nor aimed a blow iii rain ; 
Both horse add foot the Chief ehgaged, 

And piled with dead th* pleirj. 



Great Arthur saw* and at him flew, 
And dreadful was t^he aback* 

Conner tod iriaa it overthrew, 
Though seated as a veek'. . ., 

Unhurt, again th*y quickly toat,. 

And drew their bUdes o€ war*"*** 
The thunder Of their heavy blow* 

Shook all the hillf afar. 



The gafcihg bbsth* with one consent, 

Desisted from *fc Arife, 
Their eyes *ft (either champion btot, 

Their fate od dtfier'4 



The giant aimed Is furious bldw, 
Which with tto ocean's awing, 

Descended on hisroyil foe, 
And made his helmet ring. 

12 
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A stroke, in turn, the Monarch made— 
That Amhurst's shoulder found, 

But broken fell the treacherous blade. 
And glittered oh the ground. 

Raging he saw, and rushing on, 

Closed on his giant foe, 
Whom with strong arms around him thrown, 

He strove to overthrow ; ; 

But he as swift let fall his sword, 
When felt the Monarch's clasp, 

And seized fair England's regal Lord, 
With firm and mighty grasp. 

Fiercely they strove, and shook the plain 

With struggling of their feet, 
While sweat fell off their brows like rain, 

And glowed their limbs with heat : 



Both strength and art to aid they call, 
And straining, on the ground 

Together fell ; — the mighty fall 
The meadows shook around. 
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But fortune, for the Dane declared, . 

Who held the Prince beneath, 
Prest with his knee his bosom hard, 

And scarce allowed him breath : 

" Yield, Priace !" he said, " the chance is mine, 

" And struggling now is vain, 
" But first in this agreement join 

" Ere thou fbrsak'*t the plain ! 

" Give me the maid, for whom I first 

" Began this, bloody war, 
" So rising vanquished from the dust, 

" Thy forfeit life I spare ! 

" Or else, of all thy numerous train, 

" Select the boldest Knight 
" To meet my arm on open plain, . . 

" In fair and equal fight ; 

" If he the happy victor prove, 

" The maid I cease to claim, 
" But with my bands returning move 

" To Denmark* whence I came I 

13 
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« But if— and so, I ween f twill be, 
u This arm your champion slays, 

« The lovely virgin yield to me; 
" And part our hosts in peace" 

file Dane the Monarch thus addrest, 

Who yielded to the ties, 
At which his grasp his foe released, 

And suffered him to rise. 

Stern to his loud-approving train, 
He stalked across the mead, 

With giant stridef and proud jdisdain, 
And sought another steed : 

But Arthur, full of toward rage 
Unto his Knigh^ proposed, 

That one the Pagan phould engage, 
And quell his hafegfety boast v 

But even each Round Table Knight 
Shrunk back in silent fear/ 

So well they k&ew the giant's might 
And texrorsof hk spear ! 
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" And are them wo*" th* Prinze e*cl*imed, 

" Of all my numerou* b*ftd> 
" By glory or disgrace infiftDwd, 

« To meet tbi* Pagsin'a h**4 7 

M O that his sword h*4 p*OT*4 my 1>pe*st, 

" When first! failed i* fight, 
" Then had nQt to tbf5#« eyes ^pnff^, 

" Been such a shanwfo} sight J" 



The burning fear wps. in his, eye, 
As thus the Moparc^ s F°9^t 

But not * warrior potfe jr/e^iy, 
For all were panicrsffuck. - 



the Dane, ig ppen sigft 
The English host df fie 4 } 
« Why this delay, when comes ypqf Knight i" 
With scornful smile J)e; ci ie{L 

That moment, op » cft^-blftcfc §teed 
A Knight pierced through *he «row}» 

And galloped tft ft? f n^s hea.d,, 
His'courser neigf^pg prqpd. 

14 
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He, on its back, shook fierce his spear* 

And with a gallant grace 
Defied the giant to appear, 

But close-barred was his face. 

His armour was of sable hue, 
His robe of night's dark brown : 

He halted, aad his gauntlet threw 
In stern defiance down. 

The Dane, impatient for the fight, 

Swift vaulted on his horse, 
Which wheeling round, a dreadful sight, 

He guided for the course. 

Firmly their lances in the rest 

Each combatant made fast, 
Then threatening, for the fight addressed, 

Waiting the bugle blast. 

Sudden it reached the skies above 

And spread a pleasing fear, 
At which, upon each other drove 

The champions full career. 
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As two "black clouds in Autumn lower, 

Against each other set, 
Then dashing, scatter storm and showery 

So terrible they met. 

The mighty shock stunned every ear. 
And to the ground overthrew 

Courser and man* while either spear 
In scattering shivers flew : 



Quickly the warriors rose again 

The combat to renew, 
And striding o*er their coursers slain, 

Their flaming falchions drew : 

Then rushing o'er the trembling field, 
With blows each other whelm, 

That clashed like thunder on the shield, 
Or shook the hollow helm : 

At every stroke, the dinted fire 
Flew sparkling from their steel ; 

Together rage and art conspire, 
And fast the tempest fell : 
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Long time, the nighty chaapieBs fougfa*, 
Nor seemed their strength to fail, 

Though »ft the blows they gare apjsl ought* 
Divided plate and mail* 

At length a feint the stranger made, 

His falchion wheeling wide, - 
Then sudden ipeked the gleaming blade, 

And pierced the. giant's aids* ' 

He, when he felt tfce freeziag thnut < 

Shot from his eyes tjie fins ; 
And as his Mood bedewed the dust, 

Fierce gnashed fci& tttttb far >* ; . 

His shield atopee fa* flmtg *w*jr 

By boiling fjirj strayed* 
And gtUpfcd, %Q&?e it Wronger sway, 

In both his hand* hi* btate ; 

Down on his foe the weapoa came. 

And sounded Q» b» >UieM, 
Dividing wide k^ apa^piifl fewse. 

That sparkled on tbefislf}, . 
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Thence hissing down, tipon his arm 

* 

Impressed' a dreadful wound, 
From which the Ted blood streaming warm 
With crimson dygdtihe gncrand: 

The stranger saw th£ torrent flow 

And not a moment lost, 
But ere reeorenfcd froin his blow, 

Swift on die giant closed. 

Who now, unguarded by his shield, 

He at a mortal part, 
With all his sttisngtb his steel impelled, 

And pierced him to the heart. 

Loud groaned the danes, aa tfeey beheld 

Their leader on the ground, 
From whom th£ gushing crimson welled 

And stained his armour round ; 

But joyfully th* English band 
The stranger's conquest viewed, 

And soon the Leache'a Skilful hand 
Has staunched the ft6w of bl66d. 
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Then shouting round with loud acclaim, 
The stranger Knight they bore 

To Arthur, who enquired his name, 
And gazed his person o'er ! 

Slowly the chief his vizor raised, 

But not a word replied ; 
The Monarch on his features gazed, 

« Tis Edmund's self !" he cried* 



»» 



" Yes, Edmund does before thee stand, 1 

The gallant youth replied, 
" Who, banished from his native land, 

" In Scotland did reside ! 



" There, burning still with hopeless loye, 

" I often death besought, 
" Thq painful anguish to remove 

" Of heart-oppressing thought. 

" But vainly sought, 'twas Heaven's dpcree 

" My sufferings to prolong, 
u So that a prey to melancholy 

" I lived seceded long : 
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" When hearing that the Danish hand 

" Had England dared t'invade, 
" I hastened to my native land 

" My countrymen to aid. 

" But first these sable arms I chose, 

" Of dark and gloomy hue, 
" To answer to my inward woes, 

" That still increasing grew. 

m 

" And also, in the dark disguise, 

" When I myself should shew, 
" That none of all the army's eyes 

" Might banished Edmund know i 

" I fondly hoped, that in the roar 
" Of fierce encountering strife, 

" Some friendly shaft would drink my gore, 
" And end my wretched life ! 

" But vain the hope, when I arrived 

" All shew of strife was o'er, 
a And both the armies I perceived 

" A peaceful aspect wore. 
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" Enquiring of (be cause, I found 

« That in th* listed field, 
" Thy sword fell broken to the ground, 

« And forced my King to yield* 

a And that a compact Wd been made 
" 'Twixt Denmark's chief and ycfci* 

(( He should possess the mUch-loved maid 
" Who did his foe subdue I 

" But that our bravest kfiights and pedrs 

" Against so grim a foe, 
" Detained by most unworthy fears, 

" Refused in fight to go ! 

" No more I asked, my country's faind* 

" And danger of the fair* 
" Filled me With nbinglad wfath and shame* 

" And drove toe to the wan 

4 

" I fought, and God overcame vby foe { 

" He perished ot* the field * 
« And thou for this, my natne ^oAldst know, 

« Which now I have revealed* 
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« Though banished, yet my rtfcf* b*v* dated 

"To seek the, soe&ft of strife; . 
a Give then my nutates* it* reward, 

" And take my forfeit life! 

" For I, a* long.** life temaiM 
" With hopeless lofe nwst sigh ; 

" And knqp that these forbidden plains* 
u I only sought to die !" 

4t No, noble yottfb*" the Prince replied* 

a Be still my realm's defence, 
" No more Albina ia denied 

" To him who sared bis prince. 



« This moment to thy prior clfeiin 
" My love* though great* I yield i . 

" And thou deserves! wall thy dame 
« Who fought for her in field! 

" Herald, unto Albina'* tent 
" With all thy speed repair, 

« Say U whose order thou Wait seht, 
" And hither leald the fair." 



He spoke, and from the host around 

With loud applause did meet, 
Whose leaders circled Edmund round; 

The noble youth to greet. 

Meantime, informed of Arthur's will, 

Toward* the scene of war, 
Hastened reluctant from the hill, 

Hie melancholy fair* 

The monarch bade her lift her veil. 

And sadly she obeyed ; 
Edmund, how did thy bosoni feel, 

To see the well-known maid ! 

" Albina !" so the Prince exclaimed, 

" And why thus pensive stand ? 
" Know'st thou not yonder Knight, who claimed 

" In former days thy hand ?" 

He said ; the stranger she surveyed. 

Her soul was in alarms,— 
« *Tis he ! 'tis Edmund's self!" she said, 

And fainted in his arms ! 
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Warm to his own, her gentle breast 

(His sparkling eyes joy-bright) 
With all a lover's glow he pressed, 

And tears shed of delight I 

" Albina wake ! awake my love ! 

" It is thy Edmund's voice I" 
She at the sound began to move* 

And opened her faint eyes, 

" Oh, 'tis no dream !" she faultered weak, 

" He holds me to his heart, 
" I feel hi§ warm tears on my cheek, 

" And shall we never part ?" 

" No, never shall we part again !" 

The ardent warrior cried, 
" While life's wann tide shall heave each vein, 

" I hold thee to my side. 

'Twas Arthur did these joys impart, 

" To him we owe our bliss !" 
He said, and prest her to his heart • 

With many an ardent kiss. 

K 
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Around, did not a whisper speak ; 

All felt the generous woe, 
And down each warrior's iron cheek 

The tears began to flow. 

Arthur in silence viewed the scene ; 

He melted too with grief, 
Then wakening into thought again, 

Addressed the Danish Chief. 

" Hence, to their distant homes again 
" Let all your bands repair, 

" And lift your leader from the plain, 
u Nor try a second war." 

He said, — his words were soon obeyed ; 

The Dane forsook the land, 
And shortly after the fair maid 

With Edmund's joined her hand. 

The King and all his Court were there, 
Who presents rich did give ; 

Repentant Oswald blessed the pair, 
And happy did they live. 



TALE IX. 



SIR OFFAT. 
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SIR OFFAT. 



" I he throng without, Sir Offat, rage 

" Thy valued life to take ; 
" With vengeful shout their gleaming steel 

" Impatiently they shake. . . 

" Fly, fly, my Lord 1 two ready steeds 

" Behind the castle stand, 
" On which, on wings of wind, may we 

" Escape the furious baad !" 

" Peace, coward youth !— the thought I spurn, 

« Sir Offat will not fly ! 
" When danger threats, full well he knows 

" The noble way to die !" f 

K3 
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" Hark what a bunt ! — the gates are forced* 

" Away, my Lord, away ! 
" Can single valour with such odds 

" Expect to gain the day ? 

u O fly,-my Lord !" — he yielded then, 

And by a private way. 
Unseen escaped, and, near the walk, 

Two steeds his eyes survey. 

On one of these he vaulted swift ; 

His page with Musing cheek, 
The other crossed, and instantly 

The Scottish road they seek. 

With lightning's speed they hurried on, 

The hills flew swift behind ; 
And every meadow scudded back, 

With waving harvests lined. 

An hour they rode, and now the night 

Her sable curtain dropped, 
When, at a seeming hermit's cave 

Their panting steeds they stopped. 
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Before it was & rugged cross, 
Rude fashio&'d from a tree, 

And gladly did the wearied pair 
The sacred symbol see ! 

Swift they dismounted, and the page 
To where an oak threw wide 

Its giant boughs, the coursers led, 
And by the bridles tied. 

The Baron heaved a heavy sigh 

As he the cavern sought ; 
And him the page pursued behind 

In melancholy thought 

Dreary it was— no ray of light 

The darkness did illume ; 
But all within the lone recess 

Was silence, and was gloom. 

Darkling they traced the winding rock, 
When flashing on their sight, 

The glare of torches from within 
Shot suddenly their light. 

K4 
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Sir Offat drew his sword—- the sound 

Of steps came crowding nigh ; 
When, thundering, a rough voice exclaimed, 

" Yield, stranger, or you die !" 

And instantly from but a group 

Of savage banditts, strode 
A form Herculean, whose dark face 

The dusky torch-light showed. 

His gloomy eyes like qieteors burned^ 

His casque was shining steel ; 
His brawny limbs to night exposed 4 

Were of gigantic swell. 

His sinewy arm a battle-axe 

Of size enormous shook, 
And darkly on Sir Offat scowled 

His penetrating look. 

" Who art thou, stranger ?" stern he Cried, 
And bent his threatening brow : 

" A Baron once," Sir Offat said, 
" A wretched wanderer now !" 
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" Conduct him to the inner cave," 
He cried, with accent strong ; 

" Who dares to harm the Chief shall die ! 
" And take that youth along." 

Immediately the savages 

To either showed the way, - 
But grinned with disappointed hopes 

Of. murder and of prey. 

Behind them striding, tall and dark, 

The Captain did appear, 
" Tell me," he cried, " O Earl, with truth, 

" The cause that brought you here? 

" If truth you tell, thou'k find to thee 

" That I am not a foe ! 
" But, if detected in a lie, 

" Thy blood shall quickly flow !" 

Sternly, he said, and sat him down, 

And cast his axe aside ; 
Then, with a keen and piercing glance 

Th' undaunted Baron eyed. 
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But first he pointed to a seat 

Hewn from the solid rock, 
On which they silently sat down, 

And thus the Baron spoke : 

" Urged more by my own secret soul 

" Than either threats or fear, 
" Will I relate to thee the cause 

" With truth, that brought me here ! 

" Sir Offat is my name, an Earl 
" Once blest with wide domain ; 

" And still my stately castle stands 
" Unrivalled on the plain. 

" My parents had been long time dead, 

" And cheerful did I prove 
" The tranquil bliss of single life, 

" Till first disturbed by love. 

" A neighbouring Baron, great and proud, 

" A daughter fair possest, 
" Whose heavenly form and angel face. 

" With passion fired my breast. 
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" Nor to my flame insensible 

" Did Angelina prove, 
" Her eyes, her actions, and her words 

u Confessed a mutual love. 

" But ah ! her father's house with mine 
" Had held an .ancient feud, 

" And often had it dyed the ground 
" With streams of mutual blood. 

" In vain to reconcile the Earl 

" By every means I tried, 
" It only added to his hate, 

" And higher raised his pride. 

" No stem of his superior house, 
" With haughtiness he said, 

" Should by alliance e'er with mine, 
" Its dignity degrade. 

" Yet still I cherish' d hope, and oft 

" An interview obtained 
" With the dear maid, and unto her 

u Of my hard fate complained. 
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" But this was to her father's car 

" In luckless hour conveyed* 
" Who, instantly, within her room 

" Confined the beauteous maid. 

" Though thus 'all hopes of seeing her 
« Were snatched from me away ; 

" Yet still beneath the hostile towers 
" Full often- did I stray. 

" One evening, as the setting sun , . 

" The gloom of twilight shed, 
w Towards Earl Alswick's castle wood 

u With pensive' steps I sped ; 

« 

" There, wandering 'midst the shady trees, 

" I gazed upon the tower 
" That held my love, subjected to 

€t Her tyrant father's power. 

4i When suddenly the rustling leaves ; 

" My whole attention drew, 
" And, armed with naked swords, sprung forth - 

H Four ruffians to' my view. 
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" My shining steel I quickly drew, 
" (Their dark intentions guessed,) 

" And while upon my guard I stood, 
" Against me fierce they pressed, 

u With fury, for some time, we fought, 

" When victor in the fight, 
a Two at my feet expiring lay, 

" The others took to flight 

u One of th' assassins, smit with thoughts 

" Of his approaching death, 
" Revealed to my astonished ear 

" The whole, with dying breath. 

" He said, Earl Alswick had observed, 

" As on his walls he stood, 
" My wand'ring steps in secret stray 

" Full often through his wood, 

<" And guessing what my rambles urged, 
" Had bribed him and the rest , 

" My footsteps to waylay, and plunge 
" Their weapons in my breast. 
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" Revenge, at this discovered tale, 

" Began my heart to move, 
" But soon the transient thought was o'er, 

" Subdued by stronger love I 

" Yet here, did not the rooted hate 

" Of haughty Alswick cease, 
« Which till he fully glutted had, 

" He knew not rest or peace* 

" My cup-bearer, with sums of gold 
" He bribed some secret way, 

" Strong poison with my wine to mix, 
" Who treacherous did obey. 

" And here, his malice in my death 

" Had satiated been, 
" When I a written scroll received 

« From one of his own men. 

* Who secretly, and unobserved, 
" Had from his castle got, 

* By Angelina sent, who heard, 
" And thus revealed the plot. 
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" At evening, when the guileful wretch 
. " Presented me the cup, 
" I drew my sword, and bade him, stem, 
" The wine drink quickly up. 



" Prone on his knees, all pale he fell, 

" At the command dismayed, 
" And all his guilt at full revealed, 

" And loud for mercy prayed. 

" But mercy to a wretch like him, 

" Relentless I denied, 
" Compelled, he drained the poisoned cup, 

" And soon in torments died. 

" But even from this, the Baron's hate 
" The more inveterate grew, 

_ # 

" In secret, he revolved fresh schemes, 
" And planned my death anew ! 

" The Captain of my guard he bribed 

11 With mighty sums of gold, 

" To raise rebellion in my walls, 

» 
" A wretch to lucre sold* 
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* The bribe he scattered 'midst the guard, 
" And promised them still more, 

u If boldly on me they would rise 
" And stain them with my gore ! 

" My character he blackened, too, 

u With cruelty's harsh stain, 
" Who suffered a misguided youth 

" To plead for grace in vain- 

u Not only wealth was his proud aim, 

" But also he aspired 
" To my domains, which to usurp, 

" He meant, when I expired. 

9 A page the whole revealed to me, 
" And begged of me employ, 

■ 

" Whiph gratitude made me accept— 
u See here the trembling boy 5 

" Soon did I hear the clash of steel, 

" And saw the traitor band 
" Oppress the faithful few, who dared 

" In my defence to stand. 
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" I trembled with indignant rage, 
" And snatching up my blade 

" Prepared upon the crowd to rush, 
" Did not this page dissuade. 

" He, in the most persuasive terms 

" Beseeched me swift to fly, 
" And I, resistance deeming vain, 
. " Reluctant did comply. 

" Two ready steeds, behind the walls 
" Stood saddled by his care, 

" On which we mounted, and full speed 
" Escaped the murderous snare. 

" An hour we rode, till night around 
" The veil of darkness dropped, 

" When deeming this a hermit's cave, 
" We here our coursers stopped. 

" Such is my tale, and sacred truth 
" Has breathed in every word, 

'* If false— I am prepaied to die 
a This moment by thy sword." 

L 
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He ended here — the surly Chief 

Seemed sometime at a stand ; 
He rolled his eyes, then starting up 

The Earl took by the hand. 

« Sir Offat give the wind your fears, 

" In me behold a friend ; 
" To-morrow's dawn, when bright it shines, 

" Shall see your griefs at end !" 

He said, and rushed abruptly out, 
The page looked deadly pale : 

Sir Offat in his silent breast 
Suspicion felt prevail. 

An hour elapsed with gloomy wing, 

Sir Offat was in muse, 
When sudden entering in the cave 

The robber Chief he views. 

" Rise, both of you !" he rough exclaimed, 

" For by the torch's light, 
" The band is now in arms, and storms 

" Your castle walls to ni£ht !" 
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At once they both obeyed his words, 

A whistle sounded shrill, 
And instantly the band moved on 

Through darkness marching still. 

» 

By many a dog the troop was bayed 

As they the country passed, 
And from his night-watch, trembling fled 

The startled swain in haste. 

Yet nought they harmed, but to the woods 
Advanced their silent course, 

Then darkly through surrounding trees 
Marched on, with all their force. 

Before his band the Captain strode, 

And dreadful was his stride ; 
Sir Offat and his faithful page 

Attended at his side. 

At length, as faded every star, 

And paler was the light • 
The moon shed forth, Sir Offat's walls 

Rose gloomily in sight. 

L2 
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Sudden the sentry from his post 

Shook loud the dusky air, 
As grounding firm his heavy spear 

He shouted, " Who goes there ?" 

That instant rose the robber roar, 

" To arms !" the sentry calls, 
While o'er the fosse the ruffians rushed, 

And mounted up the walls. 

Wide spread th' alarm, — the vassals rose ; 

In thunder rung the bell, 
And o'er the walls with sudden flash 

The gleam of torches fell. 

High on the ramparts, now the guard 

With banditts mingled stood, 
Confusion, mixed with clashing arms, 

And steel was bathed in blood. 

Losing their way amidst the gloom, 

A number from the wall 
Fell headlong down, and breathed their last, 

Half shattered by the fall. 
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The helmets in the dark flashed fire, 
As rung the felling blows. 

Yet scarce the mingled combatants 
Distinguished friends from foes. 



Sir Offat with revengeful steel 

His traitor vassals plied, 
And gallantly his faithful page 

Was fighting by his side. 

But chiefly the gigantic chief 
The rebels did o'erwhelm, 

For furious with his weighty axe 
He shivered shield and helm. 

The Captain of Sir Oflat's guard 

He met among the rest, 
And backed the spear-point of his axe 

And drove it in his breast 



Horror and carnage raged that night, 
And long against the band, 

The traitor vassals, fighting, made 
A fierce and desperate stand. 
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But when the morning's gleam arose, 

The deathfiil strife was o'er, 
And shewed the walls and ramparts round 

Besmeared with human gore. 

Then, were the slaughtered heaps around 
Which night before concealed, 

With faces pale, and gaping wounds ' 
To every eye revealed* 

The vassals that survived, were bound} 

And to the outer court 
Triumphant led, and there his band 

The captain bade resort. 

Sir Oflat in the midst he placed, 

The page was by his side, 
When grimly smiling, to his band, 

v Twas thus the ruffian cried: 

" Comrades, this castle to retain 
" Suits well our houseless caae ! 

" From hence may we excursions make, 
" And here our .plunder place I 
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And thou, Sir Offat ! give us leave 
" Within these walls to stay ! 
" Be grateful, Earl, and shew us swift 
" Where all thy treasures lay ! w 

" And thus, ddst thou thy promise keep ?" 

Th' indignant Earl replied ; 
" But well I merit this, who could 

" In such as thee confide ! - 

" But cease, my soul, not unrevenged 

" This villainy shall go ! 
" Content I die, when he hast first 

" Received the mortal blow!'* 

So speaking, ori the chief he rushed 

With fury uncontrouled, 
And fiercely struck his crested helm, 

On earth that broken rolled. 

That instant, from its sh&ath undrawn, 

Glittered each robber's Sword, 
Whose vengeful points had quickly pierced 

The castle's gallant lord. 
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Did not their raging chief cry, " Hold !" 

" Let none the Baron harm ! 
" But roui)d him closing all at once 

" The frantic vpetch disarm ! 

" In tortures shall he die for this, 
" In some black dungeon thrown, 

" Where as the rack shall tear his joints, 
" My ear shall catch each groan." 

That moment, with collected strength 

Did they the Earl surround, 
But ere he fettered was, his sword 

Felled four unto the ground. 

Loud shrieked the page,— his helmet fell* 

His mantle dropped aside, 
And lo, a female's swelling breast 

With wonder w*fc descried ! 

The rose upon her cheek turned pale, 

And curls of darkest brown, 
Finer than silk, from her fair head, 

Fell on her shoulders down. 
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'Twas Angelina !— half aghast 

The maid Sir Oflat viewed ; 
And doubly raging at the sight 

His straggles fierce renewed. 

In vain— too firmly bound he was; 

How did his brain whirl round, 
When he beheld his soul's delight 

Lie fainting on the ground 

« Why, this is well !" the Captain cried, 
M And comes in happy time ; 

" This girl to my desiring arms 
" Shall yield her virgin prime. 

u She, when from slaughter I return, 
" Shall soothe my soul to rest, 

** And give my temples, sore with steel, 
" The pillow of her breast. 

" Hugo and Walter, to a room 
" The faulting maid convey, 

" And, gently on the richest couch 
« With careful duty lay. 
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" Let others of the band the Earl 

" Unto a dungeon strait 
" Lead forth, where fettered let him lie 

« Till I shall fix his fate." 

His words the ruffians instantly 

Dark-smiling did obey ; 
The Earl was to a dungeon led, 

And there in fetters lay. 

But Angdina, swooning yet, 

They to a room conveyed 
And softly on a splendid couch 

The sleeping beauty laid. 

Meantime the vassals in the hall 

Together lay confined 5 
Well guarded was the door, to watt 

What further was .designed* 

And now, the giant Chief dismissed 

To their repast the band, 
Save four he bade as sentinels 

Around the ramparts stand* 
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Meantime Sir Offat, pent within 
The dungeon damp and bare, 

Struggled to break his chains, and raved 
With fury and desf>air. 

'Twas not the fear of death, although 
Threatened with tormehts dire, 

But love, and recollection keen, 
That burnt his brain with fire, 

" O God !" th' unhappy Earl exclaimed, 

" How do I merit this ? 
" Is this thy justice, evil heads 

" To crown with highest bliss? 

" While virtuous men in vain implore 
" That grace thou dost deny ! 

" And overwhelmed with misery, 
" Are left to rave and die ! 

« Still Alswick and the Robber Chief 

" In their perfidious guile 
" Meet ev< r undeserved success, 

" And in proud triumph smile ! 
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" While I, and oh ! thou hapless maid, 
" Such evils doomed to prove, 

" In all thy youth and beauty's charms 
u Fbr my unhappy love ! 

" O, tho* so used, the wretched's cries 

cc And virtue .to neglect, 
" Surely the robbers 9 ruffian Chief 

" Thy beauty will respect. 

" But oh ! my heart, where was thy love 

" The maiden not to know, 
" When, as a page disguised, for me 

" She braved in arms the foe ! 

" For me her father's house she left, 

" And waited by my side, 
" By many a danger and fatigue, 

" In faithful duty tried i • 

" O God ! and canst thou leave her then 

" To ruffian force exposed ? 
" O may these eyes in darkness first 

" Eternally be closed. 
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" If, for my guilt, I thus am tried) 

" And these ills undergo, 
" Yet she, save too much love for me, 

" No other crime could know ! 

" O rise in all thy vengeance !— make 
" These ruffians feel thy rod, 

" That thus the just and wicked too, 
" May know there is a God !" 

So raved the Earl, and from his eyes 

The watery store released, 
Whose plenteous gush relieved the heart 

Just breaking in his breast. 

Meantime the surly Captain sat 

Where full exposed to sight 
Lay Angelina, whose fair form 

He gazed with vast delight. 

Fierce did his bosom bum with lust, 

And wild his eye-balls glow, 
While gazing on her lovely face 

And bosom's swell of snow. 
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Just then fair Angelina woke. 

And her faint eyes unclosed; 
Wildly she gazed around the room, 

In which she lay reposed. 

" Where am I ?"— so she faultered forth, 

" And who has placed me here ? 
u Alas ! I fondly hoped my soul 

" Had left this mortal sphere ! 

" But ah ! again I wake with grief 

" And wretchedness to weep ; 
H O that these eyes were ever closed 

" In death's eternal sleep ! 

a Whoe'er thou art, for mercy's sake 

" Tidings to me impart 
* Of hrave Sir OfFat— 'twill relieve 

" The sickness at my heart? 

a With wildering dreams my brain is touched ; 

" I almost dread to think, 
" For even now, methought I trod 

u A precipice's brink ! n 
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" Fear not, my girl/.' with softened speech 

The surly Chief replied ; 
" In safety dost thou lie, and here 

" I take thee for my bride ! 

" Upon Sir Offat lose no thought ; 

" He merits not thy charms ; 
Say, then, dear maiden, wilt thou take 

" Thy suppliant to thine arms F 9 

" Ah ! it is so— 'tis not a dream," 
With frantic voice she cried— 

" Sir Offat at thy mercy lies — 
u O why have I not died I 

" The past is rushing on my soul, 

" And all is wild despair ! 
" But oh ! where is Sir Offat, say, 

" In mercy tell me where ? 

" Alas ! I fear his gallant heart 
" Has stained thy steel with gore ; 

" O does he live ? or must he see 
" The light of day no more ? " 
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" Thus dost thou speak, weak-minded girl 9 

He cried with stem disdain ; 
" Unless thou yield thee to my love, 

" Thy fear shall not be vain." 

" Thy love, detested wretch ! thy looks 
" Are dark with blood/ 9 she cried ; 

" First may the earth beneath my feet 
" To swallow me gape wide !" 

" Ah ! is it so, chaste fool ?" exclaimed, 
With gloomy smile the Chief — , 

" But stay — for quickly shalt thou have 
" A twofold cause for grief !" 

i 

He stamped his foot, he frowned with rage— 

A robber entering came, 
To whom, with thunder's voice, he cried, 

And eyes like burning flame : 

" Walter ! this gleaming dagger take, 

" And to the dungeon haste, 
« Where lies this castle's haughty Earl 

" In iron bands bound last. 
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" Strike deep the blade into bis heart 

" And let me see the blood, 
" Or by my axe, thy traitor head 

" Asunder shall be hewed ! 

" Haste, and be swift"— with fiery brow 

He gave the shining steel, 
When from the couch the maiden sprung 

And at his feet did kneel. 

" O stop the blpody deed ! w — aloud, 

With frantic voice she cried. 
While o'er her shoulders her dark hair 

Fell down, dishevelled wide. 

" O stop this ruffian's savage haste 

" And I will live thy slave . 
" O think there is another world 

" That lies beyond the grave !" . 

" Do as I bide thee I" fierce he cried, 

" And let his heart be reft !" 
The ruffian nodded dark assent. 

And swift the chamber left . 

M 
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M Give o'er thy aits !" the savage cried, 

" Nor unavailing kneel ! 
" Think of thyself — thy turn is yet 

« My wrath's effects to feel ! 

« Nor think by idle thoughts of Heav'n 
" My fixed resolve to charm— 

" I fear it not-— my safety here 
" Is centered in my aim i 

" By force wik I enjoy thy love, 
" Then give thee to my band, 

" For all their lnst»~~nor earth nor Heav'n 
" My purpose shall withstand ! 

He said, and seised her by the arm, 
While filled her shrieks the air™ 

O where Sir Offat ! wert thou then ! 
Thy steel of lightning where t 



Alas! no aid ecuddat those bestow I 
All help and hope seemed fled, 

For now with rwftan force the Chief 
Had dragged her to the bed ! 
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That mamfanfc pale *ith Midden fear 

Beturning Walter came ; 
Dropt the gleaming dagger ctata, 

And loudly did exclaim ! 

" Arm, Captain, arm ! a nnmextoufl force 
{i Bend herb their threatening way, 

" Whose lancfes viva, a giooaty wood, 
« Above their dark army !" 



He said — the disappointed Chief 
Fierce gnashed his taeth far ke-w 

At once fag loosed his 'giant grasp. 
His eyeballs flashing fire; 

Seizing fas* axe, without a word 

He left th v affrighted maid-r~ 
Shrill blew thie whistle, and at once 

The robbers wane arrayed. 

" March on, and meet diem on the plain !" 
With haughty sneer he eritod ; 

They mfetfehedv and far before them ail 
Appeared his giant stride* 

M 2 
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Meantime afar, through clouds of dust, 

The flash of armour shone, 
And helms and shields with mingled blaze 

Reflected back the sun. 

This was fair Angelina's sire, 
Who with his power drew nigh, 

As he had the late combat heard 
From one, who thence did fly ; 

And therefore to redeem the fair 

In burning rage he strode, 
Yet still his breast with rancorous hate 

Against Sir Oflat glowed. 

Behind him gleamed two hundred spears, 

And forty knights of feme, 
And after these with bows and shafts 

An hundred archers came. 

They halted*— till a signal gir'n, 

Their arrows darkened air- 
On rushed the robbers, sword in hand, 

And dreadful met the war. 
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A yell arose, as sound the clouds 
When battling in. mid-sky, 

From which redoubling thunders roll 
And livid lightnings fly. 



The gallant archers' clothyard shafts 

Through links of jointed mail 
Pierced .keen, as whistling through the sky 

They rattled thick as hail- 
Beneath the storm the robbers closed — 

Then rung the clang of steel ; 
Swords broke, helms sparkl'd, bucklers clashed, 

And Inany a champion fell. 

With levelled spears the pikemen stood, 
Like tempest charged each Knight, 

Darts sung, and ruffian swords flashed high 
Conspicuous 'midst the fight 



A moving tower, amidst the war, 

The giant Captain fjrotoned, 
And horse and foot his sinewy arm 
- Low tumbled to t,he ground, 
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On bleeding robbers Atotiek stow), 
And shook his gtitk* ring Mails, 

While o'e* fans hoary head the essqoe 
Threw forth a frowning ■huh. 

Against hint rushed die robber Chiefs 
And whirled bis ate ca high* - 

Which falling, made the crashing helm 
In sparkling splintees %y ; 

And through the broken sfeeelv unstopped, 

The furious weapon sped* 
And pievcing tt> the boon's brat*, 

Lay buried in his head* 

A lifelefa corpse he dropt en eqrth, 
With stftfseuflgpeflpto dyed ; 

So punished by tb* Almighty, Was 
His rancour a*d his pride* 

His vassals when they sew their Led 

Extended on the AM* 
Retreated from the Cvptoftrt fage* 

And slow began So yield ; 
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And now had conquest o'er the band 

Her doubtful wings displayed, 
When suddan to the Bason's troop 

Came unexpected aid. 

« 

The vassals who had ant rebelled 

Against their lawful lord, 
With common vokie, while ptiaon*pent, 

Their treachery defdcred : 



Confined wkana the caade kaU 

They altogether lay, 
Unguarded wbioh hebg left through baste, 

They forced through it (their wfcy. 

Then flying to their arms again, 

Their ancient fcrd set free, 
And kneeling, asfctd his pardon lor 

Their former treachery ; 

Freely he granted thin, nor Aopt 

To bid his love adieu, 
But arming, at hi* Vistula' he*4 

Against the robbers flew, 

M 4 
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This to the Baron's routed force 

Afforded glad relief, 
Who, rallying with a joyful shout, 

Repulsed the robber Chief. 

Now fiercer the encounter roared,. 

And steel clashed loud on steel, 
And many a ruffian by the blade 

Of brave Sir Oflat fell. 

Yet by their Chief's example warned, 
The banditts fiercely fought, 

Whose single arm and driving axe 
A dreadful slaughter wrought. 

An archer marked his wasting hand, 

And kept him still in sight, 
As like a mountain 'midst the hills 

Appeared his giant height. 

His time observed, a shaft he aimed 

With firm and steady eye, 
Hen bending broad the doubling yew, 

The whistling death let fly. 
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Rapid it cut it* way thrangh air, 

And pierced the giant's side, 
Who starting felt, and marked his mail 

With trickling crimson dyed. 

He tore the bearded arrow forth. 
And dashed it on the ground ; 

Then gnashed his teeth, and in revenge 
His broad eyes rolled around. 

With anguish he had dropt his axe, 
Which when the archer viewed, 

He gave a shout, and sword in hand 
Hi' advantage swift pursued. 

The furious Captain saw him come, 

And nearer as he drew, 
Clenched his firm hand, with iron sheathed, 

And dashed his skull in two* 

Just then, Sir Offat, who had forced 

Through all the ruffian train 
His desperate way, came up, as lay 

The gallant archer slain. 



The giant at Mi nigh* gme back. 

And stooped hit axe to lift, 
When, with the lightnings speed, the Earl 

Advanced upon him swift: 

As bent he stood, i*ta his side 

He fiercely [Aongc d the steel ; 
« And thus, at last," he sternly said, 
My vengeance dost tfcoa feel ! 
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" There, for thy guilt and treachery, 

" On earth extended soU, 
" And may that God thoii hast despised 

" Have mercy on thy soul !" 

The ruffian furious grasped the dust, 
And thrice he strove to rise, 

Then, groeaisg, on the field fell back, 
And ever closed his eyes. 

Red o'er Us giant bulk* the blood 

Impetuous forced its way, 
And terrible, although in death, 

Upon the plain he lay. 
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A shout en 

Arising from tfoftoM* 
And quickly <bd th* imhtoig 

Unto the vassals fiehk, 



Surrounded by the Barn's tttoio, 
They laid their wsspnmi tow* 

And stbed id lanasafa i sildac* mmi* 
Their final dodn* to taunt* 

Then ceased tha battle's drfeaddul dm 

And silent was the ofcead, 
Wide o'er whose raffaoe* taattfcmd ty 

The ghastly heaps rf davit 

Needs it to say how after this, 

Sir Offat each domain 
Possessed in peace, or tell the fate 

That met the robber train ? 

Needs it to say, what mutual joy 
The meeting lovers warms, 

When he his Angelina prest, 
Whp fainted in his arms ? 
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How on the marriage eve was heard 

The minstrel's sprightly lay 
How o'er the walls the blazing wax 

Diffused the beams of day ? 

Needs it to say, what raptures dear 

The bridal couch posaest, 
When the bnwe Earl the maiden clasped. 

Fair blooming to his breast ? 

No— In each other blest, the pair 

Led long a happy life ! 
The fondest husband was the Earl, 

And she the fondest wife ! 



TALE X. 



ARINOOK: 



AN EASTERN TALE. 
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ARINOOK, 

AW 

EASTERN TALE. 



1 HE rising sun on India's hills 

Had cast a rosy gleam, 
And trembled with reflected light 

On Ganges* yellow stream. 

When pensive, by its vetdant banks 

Arinook slowly strayed, 
While o'er his head the branching palm 

Difiiis'd a grateful shade. 

His hair around his glowing cheek 

Curl'd black as febon's dye, 
And though in grief, a native fire 

Was sparkling in his eye. 
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At every step, against his back 

The quiver loudly rung, 
And rattled the loose scymitar 

Upon his thigh that hung. 

His dress declared the Tartar Prince, 

For o'er his shoulders fell 
A purple mantle, fringed with gold, 

That breathed the betel's smell. 

A sash of crimson silk, entwined 
With graceful fold his waist; 

And beaming far, a golden chain 
His naked neck embraced* 

A snow-white turban girt his head 

In many a winding round, 
O'er which an ostrich plume waved high, 

That bright a diamond bound* 

No Mogul Prince could equal him 
, In manly sports or games, 
And Delhi's beauties scarce concealed 
Their swelling bosom's flames, 
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But grief, on the young Sultan's soul 

Its chilling influence shed ; 
Beneath a plantain's shade he leaned, 

And thus deep-sighing said : 

" O sun ! in vain thy scorching beams 

" Infest the glowing air, 
" And to the tiger's secret haunt 

" Extend th r oppressive glare ! 

" When in my panting heart, a fire 
" Than thine more ardent glows, 

" Which now has for a long time robbed 
" My bosom of repose ! 

" Ah, Padma! though for thee I late 

" Imperial Delhi left, 
" And wandered here, a wretched Prince,' 

" Of every joy bereft ; 

" Though my seraglio's pleasing charms 

" And palace I forsook, 
" Hast thou, O cruel virgin, deigned 

" To bless me with a look ? 

N 
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And yet, in hopes thy face to see, . 
" Like one of humble lot 
" I live without my retinue 
" In yonder lowly cot. 

" Yet still thy cruel scorn remains 

" Though truest lov&I bear, 
" And all my soul is overwhelmed 

" With sorrow and despair. 

" What though I Mahomet adore 

" And Alla's holy name, 
" Though different is our worship, yet 

" Thy Brama is the same ! 

" Though thou from India's milder blood 

" Thy origin dost prove, 
" And from the fiercer Tartar, I— 

" Shall these be bars to love t 

" The Omrahs of our court submit 

" Unto my great command ! 
" And surely our Moguls excel 

« The Rajahs of thy land ! 
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" O recollect, en< 

" From Aurengzebe I spring 
" That chief, whom all the conquered East 

11 Acknowledges as King. 

" And me too, Europe's wanton dames 

" Superb of fairer charms, 
" (Unlike the maids of Hindostan) 

u Have courted to their arms I 

u But oh! how does thy bteuty's bloom 

" Excel all Europe's fair ! 
" So does the moon in glory smile 

" Above each lesser star. 

" Thy sparkling eyes are ebon black 
" With long eye-lashes hung : 

" And when thou speakest, music breathes 
" Enchantment on thy tongue. 

" Thy lips Sire of the jasmine's hue, 
" And lined with native pearl ! 

" Thy locks like Agra's finest silk 
" Dark o'er thy forehead curl. 

N 2 
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" Soft is thy glowing cheek, and sweet, 

" O how sweet is thy smile ! 
" Where is the heart it would not witch, 

" And into love beguile ? 

" Thy neck and arms are smoother than 
u The snowy cygnet's down ! 

" And sweetly does thy bosom show 
" Its gentle swell of brown ! 

" But oh ! thy slender lovely form, 

" All harmony and grace, 
" Whose motion has a thousand charms, 

" Adds beauty to thy face. 

" But ah ! thy heart is cold as dew 
" That falls at coming night, 

" While yet the sun on western hills 
" Delays his his ling'ring light. 

" In vain my sorrow to disperse, 
" That only comes the more, 

" I fondly read our sacred writ 
11 Or tales of eastern lore ! 
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" Say, what cm move thy cruel heart ? 

" Can valour or can fame ? 
" Ah, surely no, for if they could, 

" I long had had some claim ; 



" For when proud Dara and our 
" Contended in fierce war, 
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w When bunting cannons shook the hills 
" And bullets whistled far; 

" Amidst the tumult,' horse and foot, 

" My elephant made way, 
" And careless both of darts and spears 

" Broke furious through the fray. 

u The shout of conquest shook the skies, 
" The plains were heaped with dead/ 

" My gfellant friends with fury charged, 
* And routed Dara fled. 

" The conquest gained— great Aurengzeb* 
" Gave to my hand this sword, 

" And made me of wide Poonah's land, 
" Through gxatitude the JLoid ! 

N3 
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"Butairt my Padma, he had done 
" A far more pleasing part, 

« If he, instead of Poonah'a throne, 
" Had given me but thy heart ! 

" But were it lust, not love, that burn4 
"Within my faithful breast, 

" Great Aurengsebe had given me 
" Thy hand at my request : 

« Or such an army, that in vain 
" Thy father could withstand** 

« But ah! forbid it, Alia! I 
" Should waste thy native land.—* 

« No— though by force I could obtain 

" Possession of thy love, 
" Yet never such a base-born thought 

* Arinook's soul did move !•»— » 



" Far from my palace, sad at heart, 
" I roam thy Cither's grove! 

<* A lonely visitant whose wiak 
* Would gently gan^tby love. 
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" How often when the world is dark, 

" And every creature mute, 
" Here wandering, to the moon I tone 
My melancholy lute.—- 9 ' 
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More had he said, when from the wood 

A sudden shriek arose, 
As from some female in distress, 

Arinook starting, rose. \ 

At once he grasped his trusty bow, 

And, guided by the sound, 
Came to a lonely spot at last 

Amidst the forest's round. 

How heaved his heart l~ there Padma stood 

All motionless with fear, 
Her eyes upon some jungle fixed, 

That to the road lay near. 

He looked— k> ! uaderneatb the brake 

A couching tyger lay- 
Already had he reared himself 

To spring upon his prey. 

N4 
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His flaming eyes on Padma tamed 
Their death-denouncing glare, 

When hissing from Arinook's bow, 
An arrow cut the air.— 

It quiveted in his spotted neck 

And there tenacious hung, 
The savage gave a dreadful roar 

And from his ambush sprung. 

To sieze Arinook in Us fangs 
With nimble leap he tried, 
But he* as active, shunned its. bound, 

By springing to one side. 

• 

That moment, he another shaft 

Has fitted to his bow, 
And launched it like the lightning flash 

Against his baffled foe. 

Plunged in its side, with buried point 
The feathered weapon stood ; 

The tiger turning at the smart, 
His teeth fixed on the wood. 
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Then falling, all the forest round 
Shook wide with hideous roar, 
And foaming, lashed his panting sides, 
. And fierce the ground uptore. 

Arinook closing, drew his sword 
With which a thrust he made, 

Against the savage, in whose side 
Lay sheathed the deadly blade. 

The spouting crimson, purpled earth, 

The monster 4 s fury fled ; 
With dying growl, along the grass 

His tawney length he spread. 

Arinook now to Padma turned.—- 

What farther need I say ? 
Her love the valiant action crowned*— 

He named the bridal day. 
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RODMOKD & EUPHRASIA. 



Where Clyde conducts his waters to the main. 
And lowing cattle graze the flowery plain, 
Where hills in hills embosomed rise around. 
And birches shade in scattered clumps the ground, 
In Anna's reign a lofty mansion stood, 
The princely dwelling of Sir Everhood : 
Before the dome, a wild cascade was viewed, 
That down the rocks its headlong course pursued 
But formed upon the plain a peaceful stream, . 
That slow and silent rolled its wat'ry gleam, 
While trembling willows on its banks reclined, 
Kissed the cold wave, and wantoned in the wind. 

One only child Sir Everhood possessed, 
For long had died the partner of his breast, 
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His faithful Emma, than whom never wife 
With lovelier virtues graced the married life ; 
And who the beauties of her form and mind 
Had, dying, in a daughter left combined ! 
The light of beauty on Euphrasia shone, 
And every grace of females was her own ; 
Blue, and serene as heaven, her gentle eyes 
Took the fond heart unknowing by surprize, 
And waving in dark locks, her auburn hair 
Shaded the whiteness of her bosom bare, 
Whose gentle swell was half to sight revealed, 
And half beneath the muslin robe Concealed ; 
Or else in silken curls would twining flow, 
And play upon her neck's unrivalled snow ; 
But o'er the rest, her person's graceful make 
Did love in even the coldest bosoms wake : 
For there was all the harmony displayed 
That in creation Nature ever made, 
Yet equalled not her elegance of mind, 
Where every female virtue was combined. 
Oft her white arms across the harp she flung, 
And like an angel to the music sung, 
While, with the tear of rapture in his eye, 
He* smiling father stood delighted by, 
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And as her charms and virtue he surveyed. 
Called with full heart on God to bless the maid. 

Not far from noble Everhood's domain. 
His mansion rising on a neighb'ring plain. 
An English youth, whose parents both were dead, 
Far from the world, a life secluded led, 
From no proud ancestors or ancient race, 
Save that which all mankind from Adam trace, 
His birth he Coasted, — humble and unknown, 
Sole of a virtuous sire the virtuous son. 
From no rich magazines of hoarded gold ' 
Whence rank is bought, and place and tide sold, 
Which gains the sordid fool a world's respect, 
And can a villain from the laws protect 
His wealth he drew, but by contentment blest, 
A more than independence he possessed; 
The stranger knew his hospitable door, 
That never closed upon the sad or poor i 
Nor to his mind, with every virtue warm, 
Was wanting beauty in its brightest form ; 
His open front was polished, smooth, and fair, 
And dark around it, curled his raven hair ; 
His manly cheek partook the rose's dye, 
And love and courage sparkled in his eye, 
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Bright in whose glance th' exalted soul would rise, 
And humble to the earth the proudest eyes ; 
But beaming oftner with the gentlest smile. 
Where the full soul was beaming, void of guile. 
What, though his limbs were cast in slender mould ? 
Yet he was tall, and graceful to behold ; 
A native dignity was in his tread, 
Sweetness and firmness breathed in all he said. 
Such was the youth, who near Sir Everhood 
Did from the busy world himself seclude, 
Careful, the calmer joys of life to prove, 
Stranger to care, and thee, almighty Love ! 
One morning, when the hours renewed the spring, 
And gave again th' aerial choirs to sing, 
When milder breezes thro' th' horizon blew 
And trembled on the grass the sparkling dew* 
Rodmond, arising with^the light of dawn, 
Roamed the green hills, and daisy-covered lawn* 
When he Euphrasia and her sire surveyed, 
Near to whose mansion he had thoughtless strayed, 
Walking towards him, glad like him to share 
The freshening coolness of the morning air ! 
Rodmond surprised, beheld a maid advance 
So beautiful, who blushed at his fixed glance. 
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O nature! sacred power! whom all obey, 
Where is the mortal does not own thy sway ? 
Even darkest bosoms feel thy thtobbings rise, 
And shed thy lustre from unwilling eyes ! 
All yield to thee from Thule's frozen zone, 
T<> Where each India glows benfeath the sun ! 
All animals that walk, swim, creep, or fly, 
Feel with full force thy fascinating tie ! 
The streams of love from thy pure fountain flow, 
Whose joys good men and angels only know ; 
'Tis lust with others, where the senses blind 
Have no connection with the nobler mind : 
But holy love is all creation's tie 
From, spheres' loud music, to the scarce-heard sigh ! 
Thou art the source of Love, Almighty Lord ! 
First sprung from thee in thy Begotten Word; 
Divinest essence, than the sun more pure, 
Which shall to all eternity endure ! 
And ev'n on earth, the passion, if sincere; 
Shall neither fortune nor oppression fear ; 
But, burning in its own refulgent day, 
Smile at whatever a scorning world shall say j 
For so celestial is the heart-felt glow, 
That might its sacred current unchecked flow, 

o 
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By wealth, or title, or parents) power, 
'Twould ever glide to Happiness's bower ; 
For where true Love inflames the human heart. 
It is a passion but with life ean part, 
And all the fondest hopes of human pride 
Whom God has joined, no— never can divide ! 
This Rodmond felt, when first the beauteous maid 
In all her charms, astonished, he surveyed ; 
And while her rosy cheek the sanguine flush 
Gave deeper red, he also felt the blush : 
They passed, and deeply to his soul did fly 
The melting magic of her bright blue eye ; 
Her graceful form, and beauteous face, imprest 
Their lovely witchcraft keenly in his breast. 
Long did he gaze upon her parting pace, . . 
Fixed like a marble statue on the grass, 
Proving that passion never felt till yet, 
Which now tumultuous at his heartstrings beat 
All all bis soul was fixed upon die fair, 
Though hope was nopie, but sorrow-struck despair, 
For well he knew what proud objections stood 
Between himself and great Sir Everhood ; 
Yet still he laved, and, melancholy's prey, . 
To all the bitterness of grief gave way ! 
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In vain would Reasoh bid the flame depart, 
It preyed the more upon his bleeding heart ; 
He sought for rest, but vain was that to seek, 
Sunk was his eye, and pale his hollow cheek ; 
Slowly and sadly did his footsteps move, 
The melancholy pace of hopeless love. 
Oft whfen ti\e evening, clad in dusky grey, 
Threw her dim mantle o'er the face of day, 
Pensive he wandered through the twilight glade, 
And Everhood's far- distant dome surveyed j 
Or, low upon a grassy bank inclined, 
Recalled Euphrasia 9 8 image to his mind, 
While the green hills and hollow vales upon 
Smiled the late lustre of the parting sun. 
The form so witching, and the face so fair, 
The blushing cheek, and soft divided hair, 
The snow-white bosom, and the angel blue 
Of her mild eyes all past in sad review, 
With every nameless elegance and grace 
That dwelt upon her lovely fown and face. 
" Ah, thinks she of me !" with a deep-drawn sigh 
The solitary lover sad would cry ! 
" Is wretched Rodmond so supremely blest 
" As to obtain one thought within her breast ! 

02 
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" Wretch that t am ! how can I dare to deem 

" One thought of me should in her bosom teem ! 

" That she, so beautiful, and born so high, 

" Woidd deign to cast on one like me her eye ! 

" And yet, when first my person she beheld 

" Her kindlin g blush some glimpse of hope revealed, 

" Or rather say, through anger that it was, 

" That I presumed to gaze upon her face ; 

" At least through virgin modesty it rose, 

" Like the bright hue that on the jassmine glows ! 

" So on her cheek appeared the heavenly red 

" As shows at morn an Eastern mountain's head ! 

" When the warm blush just kindles on its top, 

" And gives us the arising day to hope. 

" Ah, that this burning fire I could restrain, 

" And revel in my former calm again ! 

u Deluding wish ! the poison of the dart 

" Flows in my blood, and pants upon my heart ! 

" Each swelling vein with burning passion fires, 

« And all my bosom, all my soul inspires ! 

" Then be it cherished, though dark -brow' d Despair 

" Spreads all the poison of his influence there ! 
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" For 'midst my pangs a secret ch^rm I find 
" Painfully-pleasing, lurking in my mind ; 
" Which, though by slow degrees, this vital heat 
" It wastes away, is melancholy, sweet ! 

* 

" O that the grave, where anguish finds repose, 
" Would o'er my head its friendly darkness close !" 

Thus would he sigh, till the last gleam of light 
Sunk from the west, and left the world in night ; 
But when the morning, with arising beam 
Shot through the blushing east its rosy gleam, 
When lighter breezes in soft murmurs blew, 
And diamonds glittered in each drop of dew, 
Then early rising from his cheerless home, 
The yellow plains and green hills would he roam, 
In hopes again the beauteous maid to see 
Tread for a walk the flower-empurpled lea ; 
Nor did the love-sick youth his steps withdraw 
Till in his mid-day height the sun he saw, 
When all his hopes would fade like mist away 
That melts upon the lake at dawning day. 
So does the heart-sick exile, forced to roam 
From friends and country, and his native home 
Far, far. away, unto some distant shore, 
Never again to see Britannia more, 
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Rise with the morn* and o'er the boundless main 
Stretch his sad eye with hopeless glance in vain, 
White busy memory brings before his mind. 
Those native scenes and joys he left behind ; 
With each reflection that he holds most dear, 
ThoUght following thought, and tear succeeding 

tear, 
Tili warned by Time's imperious call to part, 
Slowly he turn*, with melancholy heart. 
Often thfe lover to the conscious moon 
Deplored his fate, amidst the silent gloom, 
And heard, wild warbling from her lone retreat, 
The pensive nightingale his grief repeat, 
Seeming in soothing strains to mourn to night 
The pangs of hopeless love, and Fortune's cruel 

spite; 
That down his cheeks the gushing tears would roll, 
And sudden agony o'erwhelm his soul ; 
When casting on the stars his streaming eyes, 
And all the blue expansion of the skies, 
Loud of his cruel fortuUe he complained, 
And scarce from doubt of heavenly Power refrained y 
Then slowly sadly to his home would part 
With drooping spirits and dejected heart. 
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Nor did Euphrasia less the tortures prove, 
And inward pinings of an hopeless lore ! 
Well had she marked young Rodmond's ardent gage 
And saw his soul in his ingenuous face ! 
Had marked his manly form, and stature high, 
And sparkling lustre of his fine black eye ! 
She saw, she loved, and o*er her gentle soul 
A pleasing melancholy heedless stole ; 
No more her harp she timed to joyful airs, 
Joy was unwelcome, and disturbed her cares, 
But pleasure now in mournful songs she found. 
And as she sung them, melted in the sound. 
Oft to her room retired, she'd sit and sigh, 
The tear-drop trembling in her azure eye, 
And there in secret to her soul complain, 
Laws should fix Love, that ought at large to reign, 
Or from her breast that she must bid depart 
The man on earth the dearest to her heart ! 
In vain her love she wished to drive away, 
It still returned, and more confirmed its sway, 
Till at the last unquenchable it proved, 
And Rodmond to the very soul was loved : 
Yet still she strove her passion to conceal, 
But that her altered person did reveal, 
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For melancholy's heart-oppressing sway, 
Began upon her blooming cheek to prey, 
And gave a pensive cast unto that eye 
That lately smiled in innocence and joy. 
Anxious, her father viewed th ? increasing flame, 
For well he knew the object whence it came, 
For what a parent's watchful eye can blind ? 
And ill the face conceals a troubled mind ! 
But pride forbade that Rodmond should succeed, 
And therefore on a voyage he decreed. 
In hopes that absence might the flame remove, 
Ah, idle thought ! and banish all her love ! 
Designing thus, he quickly put to sea, 
To make the tour of France and Italy. 
How did thy gentle breast Euphrasia move ! 
Thus to be torn from Rodmond and from love ! 
But vain it was t'oppose the harsh command, 
And why she preference to her native land 
Gave, though from nature and from love it came, 
She feared to tell, withheld by virgin shame. 
Yet still on Rodmond secret fancy turned, 
Ever for Rodmond her chaste bosom burned. 
He, hapless youth ! the fair's departure known, 
Needed no other sorrows but his own ! 
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In all the agony of grief he raved, 

And death's assisting succour quickly craved : 

" Ah, can I live, Euphrasia far away ? 

" No, without her, I loath tibe light of day ; 

" All, all appear thick darkness to my sight, 

" And mid-day splendor but the depth of night ! 

" What though before in hopeless passion lost, 

" Despair my final object was at most ? 

" Yet I could wander through the lonely glade, 

" To view the spot where first I met the maid ; 

" Could to her distant home extend my eye, 

" And there indulge the melancholy sigh \ 

" Perhaps again had seen her lovely face, 

" And matchless figure's heaven-exalted grace ! 

" But now her presence from the scene is fled, 

" The landscape's beauty to my soul is dead, 

" And what before with pleasure I descried, 

" Appears a dull inanimated void ! 

" What then remains for such a wretch as I, 

" But death to seek, and we with ease may die !" 

Frantic he spoke, and life's last end seemed near. 
When sudden tidings reached his greedy ear, 
That royal Anna had denounced debate 
Against the Gallic and Bavarian state, 
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And Marlb' rough's Duke prepared with stern, ad- 
vance, 
To bear her vengeance to the heart of France, 
Pleased with the news, his glootoy brOw he cleared, 
A lowering wildness in his looks appeared* 
'< Yes» I will go," — with hopeless look he cried* 
a Death trill be welcome, and the world is wide ! 
u With ease destruction in the field is found, 
u And ode small bullet cures a deeper wound I" 
Resolving thus, he sought his native land, 
And swift petitioned to the martial band 
To be enjoined,-*— tod a command obtained, 
When he his former station had explained. 
In military pomp now proudly bright, 
High o'er his head the'nodding plumes wave wfrite ; 
The warlike scarlet does his breast infold, 
Trimmed with rich fur, and edged with woven gold ; 
The sabre rattles on his boot beneath, 
Slung from its belt within a silver sheath, 
And o'er his shoulders, graceful to the view 
Falls the long cloak of Prussia's brightest blue 5 
The martial bat, which Waving fetthers shade, 
Above his temples cast a frowning shade. 
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A double grace the martial vestment gave, 
Could gface preserve the hero from the grare ! 
At Wisableton the standard now is reared, 
Where England's queen before htt troops appeared \ 
High on a milk-white charger borne to new, 
Of all her boat she took a wide revieiv : 
The Crown of Britain glittered dn her h4ad ; 
Its daszlihg gold with sparkling diamonds spredd I 
A zone of jewels bound her swelling breast, 
And o'er her form was seen the toyal vest 
Down her sdft shoulders that descending hung, 
And to the biteeze its folds of purple flung. 
With easy grace her saddle she maintained, 
And easily her 6ery charger reined, 
From whose broad back the trappings swept the 

ground, 
With England's arms emblazoned round and round. 
Majestic was her port, and fair her face, 
Her person formed with harmony and grace. 
The golden sceptre glittered in her hand, 
That sways the earth in Britain's sea-girt land ; 
While waking love and awe, the royal fair 
Reviewed the long embattlement of war, 
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Around her, upon coal black chargers, wait 
The jjenerals, peers, and admirals of the state ; 
O'er whom, conspicuous, Marlbro's Duke was eyed, 
Placed by the noble princess at her side; 
That gallant chief, who round the world's vast frame 
Diffused the glory of the English name. 
From flank to flank his eagle eyes extend, 
At his command the wheeling squadrons bend, 
And form the column open or compact, 
Or to a line their lengthened files protract, 
With each manoeuvre in the field displayed, 
When skill to valour joins its needful aid. 
Already Churchill on the hostile plain, 
In thought begins the terrible campaign ; 
In thought beholds the meeting battle blend, 
And Gaul's proud eagle to the lion bend ; 
Storms the strong fort, destroys the hostile tenV 
And overruns the mighty continent. 

Now the far dreaded armament sets sail 
For Holland steering with a favouring gale ! 
The shouts of soldiers rent the starry sky, 
And every heart was warmed with martial joy. 
Rodmond alone, in melancholy muse, 
His silent watch upon the deck pursues, 
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Nor dreams of conquest or the love of fame, 
But wholly yields his bosom to its flame ; 
For all Euphrasia has his soul possessed, 
No other thought has room within his breast, 
Unless it be to hear thebattle roar, 
And hope to feel his misery no more* 
Now from the sea descends the British host ; ' 
The martial squadrons cover all the coast ; 
Above the foot, a formidable sight, 
The glitt'ring bayonets wave, a forest bright, 
While on the flanks the proud dragoons remain, 
And trampling steeds obscure the dusty plain ; 
The gleaming swords, as closer they unite, 
Flash to the sun, and yield a dreadful light ; 
Heavy and slow rolls on th' artillery dire, 
From brazen throats portending death and fire; 
Behind wbose carriages the gunners stand, 
The ready fuses threatening in each hand : 
Wide on the wind, unfurled, and waving high, 
From van to rear the streaming ensigns fly, 
While with his field-assistants circled round, 
The skilful Duke surveys the various ground ; 
And turning on the shore their dark broadside, 
The British navy frowns above the tide. 
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" March !" — now is issued the supreme command* 
At once the moving army shades the land; 
With general clang the prelude of the war, 
Loud martial music fills the fields of air ; 
Cymbals and drums, dispersing thoughts of life, 
Sound with the trumpet and the sprightly fife. 
Admiring nations view th* expected aid, 
And shout on shout redoubles through the glade. 
The lighter horse advanced in front are seen, 
And next the light foot scatter o'er the green ; 
The lighter cannon next, and these behind 
The columns, with their colours spread on wind: 
The weightier ordnance with the last appear, 
And heavier horse bring up the army's rear. 
From hill to hill the troops appear in sight. 
Now vallies glitter with their bayonets bright ; 
Now the dark forest shews them through its trees, 
And now the plain their warlike numbers sees, 
Till far advanced upon the hostile land 
The great Eugenio joins the mighty band. 

What battles, sieges, were by Marlborough won, 
While scarce die great campaign was yet begun ! 

* 

Ever advancing as his foes retired, 
Bavaria's armies at his feet expired. 
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On every side the Brituh conquests spread, 
On every side the hostile armies fled : 
In vain to atop the conqueror's rapid way, 
Towns, farts, and batteries, in conjunction lay ; 
Stormed by assault, or levelled by the gun, 
Towns, forts, and batteries, ware successive won, 
While Rodmond, so Almighty will ordained, 
Safe from the war, without a wound remained, 
Though in the thickest of the fight he pressed 
And braved the dangerous breach before the test : 
But now a length of tedious marches pasty 
The host arrives at Blenheim's fields at last, 
Where in Bavaria's aid, the troops of France 
Their numerous squadrons o'er the field advance, 
And dare the pale-faced lily to oppose 
Against the warlike thistle and the rose. 
In firm, array the English host extends, 
Flanked on each wing by their confederate friends. 
While gallant Churchill with Eugenio joined, 
Ppnders the fates of nations in his mind, 
Aad with keen eye that penetrates afar, 
Forms the long line, and orders all the war, 
Expecting conquest, with a hero's glow, 
Though thrice his numbers he beholds the foe. 
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Meantime extended before Blenheim's walls, 
Stretches the lengthened battle of the Gauls : 
Bright on their force looked down the morning sun, 
And steel on steel with mingled lustre shone. 
Each officer with martial skill endued, 
Firm at his station bold and haughty stood, 
And hardy veterans seamed with many a scar 
From right to left the standards bore in air ! 
On either wing appeared the cuirassed horse, 
Whose armour mocked the sword's and bayonet's 

force ; 
While at close intervals their cannon stood 
Ready to roar, and lave the field in blood. 
But in their centre o'er the rest appears 
The household troops, the gallant grenadiers ; 
Soldiers renowned, and Europe's greatest dread, 
From steel or flame who never turned the head, 
But bore intrepid war's destructive roar, 
And fear and slaughter on their bayonets bore. 
High on their heads the crimson feathers dance, 
Haughty they stood, the hope and pride of France.. 
Now drawn for battle either army stood, 
And silence paused above the field of blood. 
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Firfct from the wings ii heard the cannon's sound; 
And smoke roils grey along the clouded ground, 
Next far advanced in either army's sight, 
The lighter infantry engage in fight ; 
The distant hills resound the running fire, 
Yet neither from the murderous fray retire, 
Though hot with whistling bullets glows the air; 
And groans of anguish many a death daclarp. 
At last, discomfited the Franks appear, 
And in loose order seek their army's rear j 
But, sudden pouring on the victor force* 
Dart like swift thunderbolts the Gallic horse, 
Earth rocks beneath them, soon the flankers feel 
The vengeful fury of their whirling steel, 
Back on the English line in tumult driven, 
Mixed shouts and clamors shake the Vault of Heaved ; 
But suddenly their friends' retreat to aid 
The English horsemen wave the brandished blade J 
And charge impetuous with the thunder's sound 
In full career along the hollow ground ; 
Swift they the hostile cavalry oppose— 
Fiercely at once, on either side, they close ; 
With fiiry to the earth each other fell, 
While rings the country with their clashing steel. 
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Keeh Kgfatning sparkle fittm each dinted sword, 
And many a courier runs without its lord. 
The Gauls give way, and Ay with beadkmg fear, 
The English horsemen thundering on their rear, 
But soon fetreat the bra&en trumpets sound, 
And Britain's hone regain their former ground. 
Meantime the hosts in closer battle join, 
And nearer darkens each confronting line : 
Then, like a stortn, the rising battle roars, 
And fast the tempest of destruction pours ; 
Incessant peals from bursting cannon rise, 
Each hollow mountain to the din replies ; 
In many a place the fronting lines are broke, 
Scatters the dust, and soars the livid smoke ; 
Wide round the field the mighty tumult spread, 
As fast as hail the leaden whirlwind fled ; 
Shouts, groins, and clamors strike the distant skies, 
Ball after ball, on volley volley flies : 
Whistles the a$r, rind flashes streaming light 
From clouds of smoke that imitate the night ; 
The coward and the brave together fall, 
Confusion, death, and darkness, cover all. 
Around them, as the gloomy whirlwinds roll, 
The anxious tienerals overlook the whole, 
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Whose orders, swift, the field-assistants bear 
Through fire end steel, and ail the rage of war, 
T* enquire the doubtful fortune of the day, 
And rouse anew the squadrons to the fray, 
As urged at turns, by glory or defeat 
Rally the warring legions or retreat. 
" Charge, England ! charge !" at once the word is 

give*, 
At once the general shout ascends to heaven : 
Through waves of smoke, the sloping bay'neti 

flash- 
Death, flight, and terror, were in yonder clash. 
They fall, they run,— the battle is at end, 
And doubling shoots and doubling groans ascend. 
O'er dead and dying, fierce the victors rush 
And make the blood-streams on their bayonets gush ; 
Or sternly stopping at an unarmed foe, 
Bid him to yield, and stay the threatening blow. 
But still the household troops the fight maintain; 
Formed in close order on the cloudy plain ; 
Heavy on them the leaden tempest pours, 
And all the thunder of the cannon roars ; 
Qn tbem the horse like driving whirlwinds charge* 
And bayonets clash from Eugene's host at large ; 
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Yet still resolved to triumph or to fall, 
They stand the storm, one soul informing all ; 
Fast. «* one falls another fills his place, 
By former glory minded of disgrace. 
A dreadful carnage soon the cannon made, 
And falling fury of the horseman's blade ; 
Yet still undaunted they pursued the fight, 
Till overwhelmed by multitude, not might, 
They fell with glory on the reeking plain, 
With wounds^ before all honourably slain ; 
Not one survived, all found a noble date, 
Brave to the last, and worthy better fate. 
These slain, in total rout the rest all yield, 
And fly affrighted from the bloody field : 
Confusion, horror, havoc, and affright, 
Their rear pursue, and thunder on their flight. 
From hill to hill the roaring cries rebound, 
And deafening echo answers to the sound. 

Rodinond hung forward oh the flying foe, 
Wanned by the battle with a hero's glow : 
Oft had he seen the thundering cannon drive 
Beside his stand, and deep in carnage thrive, 
Felt its warm wind, while whistling o'er his head, 
And *6ea the slaughters of the murdering lead ; 
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Yet, 'midst the hottest horrors of the fight, 
Had cheered his band to do their country right ; 
And when to charge was given the awful word. 
First on the hostile bayonets urged his sword. 
Near Blenheim's suburbs he arrived, and there 
Heard loud a female's shriek ascend the air, 
At which into the house whence came the sound 
He rushed, and circled by rude soldiers found 
Sir Everhood, with whom Euphrasia stood ! 
Gushed to hi? heart th' involuntary blood.— 
Sir Everhood, who knew not war designed, 
Had hither travelled, but had been confined 
By Gallia for a spy ; — when Gallia fled 
The villagers forsook their homes with dread, 
And some Bavarian soldiers to the place 
Arriving, smitten with Euphrasia' s face, 
Offered her violence, at which the maid 
Had shrieked, but vainly did her father aid, 
For him, the closing ruffians circled round, 
And one already aimed the deadly wound, 
When Rodmond, rushing, drove aside the blow, 
And plunged his sabre in the ruffian foe, 
Whije his companions at the scarlet's sight 
Precipitately urged again their flight 
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This done, with all a lover's anxious pain 
He ran, the fainting virgin to sustain, 
Held her with rapture to his faithful breast, 
While the warm tear his silent joy confest. 
Soon as the maid unsealed her swimming sight, 
And saw at once her lever and the light, 
" Ah, Rodmond, is it thee !"— she fondly said, 
Declining on his manly breast her head, 
While the round drop was rolling down her face, 
Whose only answer was a warm embrace. 
Their mutual joy the silent father eyed ; 
," Take her, thou gallant youth !" at last he cried : 
" Thy shining merit drives my pride away, 
" Nature and gratitude I both obey ! 
" Take then my dear Euphrasia as thy wife, 
" The just reward for having saved my life, 
" And rescuing also with thy gallant blade 
" From ruffian violence the helpless maid." 
He spoke, nor could the noble youth reply, 
His feelings sparkled in his dark black eye, 
While on Euphrasia's face the kindling blush 
Alternate fled and came with rosy flush. 
Rodmond from Churchill now the grant obtained 
To quit the army for his native land, 
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Who gave a passport which secured their way 
To where the nearest friendly sea-port lay. 
Where in three days for Britain they set sail. 
The vessel scudding swift before the gale ; 
And soon in Scotland's hospitable strand, 
And well-known scenes, delighted did they land, 
Where Everhood young Rodmond's deed repaid 
With half his fortune, and the lovely maid. 
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EGBERT. 
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liVflY grieves the young Egbert, what forces the tea? 
From the eye that should lighten when battle is near, 

His thunders of vengeance to hurl? 
For now Abercrombie sets sail on the main, 
The shores of the Mameluke quickly to gain, 

And there Britain's standard unfurl. 

'Tis Anna who forces from Egbert the sigh, 
Since from her dear presence he quickly must fly, 

To combat a brave and fierce foe ! 
But his late married spouse makes intreaty all vain ; 
She firmly resolves o'er the storm-troubled main 

With her husband so cherished, to go. 
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In vain, from the horrors and tumult of war, 
Fatigue, and the ocean, he wishes her far. 

In peace at her own little home ! 
She is fixed, and together the couple embark, 
Half joyful, half pensive, on board the same bark, 

To Egypt, o'er ocean to roam. 

Now fair blows the wind, and the navy sets sail, 
And warriors rejoice at the favouring gale 

That soon must their foes bring to sight ; 
But Anna with terror expects the dire time 
When the near-rising view of the enemy's clime 

Her Egbert must send to the fight. 

Few weeks h^d they sailed, when in sight land ap- - 

peared, 
Whose welcome appearance the brave soldiers 
cheered, 
Preparing for glorious fray ; 
But Egbert to Anna bade sadly adieu, 
While clinging around to his bosom she grew, 
And fainted with terror away. 
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The enemy posted along the sand shore, 

Now opened their batteries, and dreadful the roar, 

As shot whistled fast through the sky ; 
But soon from the navy a tefrible peal 
That made on the water the mighty ships feel* 

Loud gave to the Gaid a reply. 

Abercrombie then issued the order to land, 

At which, in the flat-bottomed boats, the brave band 

Direct oh the batteries bore; 
They covered the ocean for half a league round, 
And reached 'midst a fiery tempest the ground, 

And Egbert leaped first on the shore. 

Though their bosoms were dashed by the foam of 

the wave, 
The beach was soon won by the Englishmen brave, 

In spite of the enemy's horse ; 
While regiments landing, in no whit dismayed. 
Formed, gallantly cool, as if on parade, 

And soon did the batteries force. 
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Twice seven day* after, the foe being in sight, 
Under arms was the army, by order all night, 

Then dim did Aurora arise, 
When sudden were Tollies heard leftward to pour, 
Then fall on the right treble thunders loud roar, 

Which wing the French hoped to surprise. 

Upstarting alarmed, from their cold sandy bed, 
The Highlanders instantly lifted the head, 

And saw a dark cloud moving nigh ; 
The jingling of bayonets was soon heard around, 
They formed double front, while the Frenchmen 
surround, 

And peal all at once the war cry. 

Then darkened the battle, in thunder and smoke, 
Dragoons on the in&ntry rapidly broke, 

And mingled grim carnage with rout ; 
Clattered swards, bayonets clashed, as together they 

close, 
And mingled in darkness fight Britons and files, 

While thunders to heaven the shout. 
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on the left, where they **g£ distant war, 
Cannon, musquet, and pistol, are clouding the ak, 

While bullets sing dreadfully by ; 
Pale, pale, are the bravest , - d estruction and wounds 
The line of each vknf with bldodsbed confounds, 

And the groan mixes wild with the cry. 



But still on the right, in more terrible 

Steel rings upon steel, and the vollies fast play, 

As furious the. fight they maintain ; 7 
.Now forward, now backward, each army is seen, 
The standards are locked the deep legions between, 

And doubtful does conquest remain. 

In column advancing, tie French grenadier*, 
Invincible deemed by all Europe for years, 

Rush fierce on the brave mountaineer ; 
The assault is so sudden, so forceful the tide, 
That the bravest give back, and the rest-scatter wida, 

While Gaul urges on her career* 
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" O shame, Britons, shame !" cry the office** loud, 
With their swords flashing bright, thro 9 the battle's 
dark cloud, 
" O rally, and come to the charge !" 
They said, and that moment, their shout tears the 

g*fe» 
They rush on the bayonet, their foes to assail, 

And soon make an opening large. 

The Invincibles fell underneath the claymore, 
And the bay'net of England is streaming with gore, 

Though their foes themselves fiercely defend 1 
They run-— see, they run ! and the cannon's dread 

fire 
Incessantly plays on their hurried retire, 
While huzzas to the heavens ascend. 

The battle is over ;— the French are ho more, 
And shouts of acclaim from the Mamelukes soar, 

While fainter are heard the alarms ; 
But pale on the field, where the smoke rises grey, 
Abercrombie has closed his dim eyes on the day ! 

Expiring in victory's arms ! 
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But ah, what is conquest, when low on the plain 

Such numbers of heroes, pale-gasping remain, 

No more with the morning to wake ? 

Perhaps there's not one that lies dead on the field, 

■* 
But pain and distress to relations must yield, 

Or some heart leave with anguish to break ! 

« O where is young Egbert ?" — I saw him appear 
When the brave /orty-second f in front, flank, and 
rear, 
Endured all the storm of the fight ! 
1 saw his white feather wave high to the blast, 
Though his person with volumes of smoke was o'er- 
cast, 
That rolled o'er thfe battle like night. 

I saw his keen sabre, at intervals flash, 

When loudest was heard the encountering clash 

Of bayonets impurpled with gore ! 
But when from afar the loud volley fast flew, 
And soldiers were dropping oh earth like the 'defy 

I saw die bright weapon no more. 

Q 
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'Tto night, and dark shadows brood over the ground, 
The sentinel marches in silence his round, 

And watchfires gleam faint on the plain : 
In majesty clouded wises the iboob, 
Her mantle of silver throws over the gloom, 

And shows the dark mountains of slain* 

Whatfemale istha^ wanders lone through the night, 
While sighs the cold breeze on her breasts' naked 
white, 

And trembles the tear in her eye ? 
Tis Anna wild roaming the slaughter-strewed plain, 
A sight of her husband, her Egbert, to gain, 

Exposed to the dews of the sky. 

As frantic she wandered the field, she could hear 
The groans of the dying moan low in her ear, 

Half buried in slaughter and gloom, 
And saw (where their bosoms with crimson deep 
dyed,) 

Youths, once in valour and beauty's full pride, 
Gasped silent and pale to the moon. 
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A tear-drop oa eaoh the meet mourner bestowed, 
When lo, where the moonbeam ** fcU rtdiwee 
glowed, 

Ifor Egbert *be saw on the field : 
Stretched o'er a French body, he half lty reclined, 
Hi* hair ending d*rlt to tfa* low-moaitipg wi^dj 

But ah, in death's deep his eye* #e*led ! 

His cap's golden tassals and lofty white plume 
Wavered oft to the light breeze, that wandered the 
gloom. 
And sighed o'er the heaps of the slain ; 
And deep had the 1 jfe-stream his scarlet coat dyed, 

< 

Where the murdering bullet had entered his side, 
Yet still the red steel did he strain. 

With horror pale Anna contemplated fixed 

His cheek's faded rose, and his bosom transfixed ; 

With virtue and glory that beat ! 
And closed those bright eyes that in danger would 

burn, 
Or soften to love, when on her they did turn, 
And sparkle far blacker than jet. 
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Awhile on the body she stupidly gazed, 

Her brain whirling round, and her senses amazed. 

Then threw to the moon her dim eye ; 
She would have complained, btit no utterance she 

found ; 
Broken-hearted she fell on the blood-crimsoned 
ground, 
And breathed out her life with a sigh ! 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The following relic of ancient Highland Po- 
etry has already been in part translated by Mrs 
Grant of Laggan, a lady of great poetical ta- 
lents, but who has, to the astonishment of the pre- 
sent Translator, called it a Fragment! Whether 
this has been owing to the Gaelic original in her 
possession having been imperfect, or whether the 
latter part of the poem has been added by bards 
of a more recent date, or some admirer of the 
Celtic muse, I cannot pretend to say. The pre- 
sent version was taken from a literal prose trans- 
lation, which, though I have made a few interpo- 
lations for the sake of the rhyme, I have, in ge- 
neral, faithfully followed, and which seems to 
me so consistent one part with another, that I 
think there can scarce be the least doubt of the 
whole being composed by the same person, tho 9 
fresh images and ideas may have been interwo- 
ven by later hands, or in its passing by oral tra- 
ct 4 
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dition from father to son, of the present High- 
landers. The Reader, however, will be best able 
to judge for himself; and I have only to add, that 
if Mrs Grant had published the entire Poem, I 
should not have attempted it after her. 



MORDUTH. 



BOOK I. 



ARGUMENT. 

Douthal, living in his old age in a solitary care in 
Scotland, relates to a Huttcr wh# Mstained him 
through charity, the following Story, in which he 
himself, in his younger days, had borne a distin- 
guished part. After an affecting Apostrophe to the 
Wind and his friend the Hunter, he relates how Mor- 
duth King of Albin, .being warned by a Spirit of the 
y approach of Swanar, King of Lochlin, to invade his 

territories, assembles his Heroes. Their Consults* 
tion. Battle of the two Armies. Albin is worsted 
and forced to retreat. 
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Dost thorn, O wind! on rapid pinions fly, (1) 
In all thy strength throughout the rftormy s&y ? 
Voice of die North ! O cease thy boisterous fierce, 
And mildly bend unto my cave Ay course ! 
For ah ! my strength with absent years has fled, 
And all my friends lie sleeping with the dead ! 
Lonely I sit within my cave of woe, 
While years have sprinkled o'er my head their snow ; 
Thy gloomy anger, then, O blast ! forbear. 
And the lone dwelling of the helpless spare ! 

My speed, O wind ! was equal once to thine, (2) 
And strength like that of CruivaTu rocks was mine ! 
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The spirits of my foes still roam the hill. 
And many a battle has beheld my steel ! 
But thou, perhaps, wilt soon like me deplore 
Thy swiftness vanished, and thy strength no more, 
When faint shall be thy murmurs through the sky, 
And Weak thy footsteps on the mountains high. 
Then wilt thou strive to drive before in vain 
Thy hundred clouds along th' etherial plain : 
Then will the wood, now trembling at thine ire, 
Laugh at thy haughtiness, should'st thou desire 
Its thousand oaks before thy feet in dread 
Each to bow down its tall and branchy head : 
The feeble heath will ev'n thy power despise, 
And ask, " Where 's now the tyrant of the skies ?" 
Come then, O wind ! but mildly to my home, 
For soon the time of thy weak days must come ! 

Hunter of Corn ! lay aside thy bow, (3) 
With blazing branches let the cavern glow ! 
For fast advancing is the night confest, 
While lengthened sun -beams tremble in the west; 
The isle of sleep its portals thrice displayed, (4) 
" O sun ! in all thy glory, come !" has said. 
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Meanwhile, the Cloud of night its head conceals* 
Gloomy and vast behind the eastern hills ; 
At times its hidden cavern it forsakes* 
To see what progress the bright monarch makes 
In his return. Put on your wings of speed. 
Ye gloomy clouds ! let darkness light succeed ! 
The spirits of an hundred chiefs prepare 
Your bright foes couch, in peace* s island fair ! 
Hunter ! on her you love, may blessings flow ! 
Unerring part each arrow from thy bow ! 
Thou givest me comfort when I need it most, 
When with past years my former strength is lost ; 
But sit thou down. within my cave, my friend, 
And let the wild winds with the rocks contend ! 
For I will tell thee of the days of yore, 
And mighty heroes who are now no more ? 
Of valiant chiefs that shone in battle's gloom, 
But now sleep silent in the narrow tomb ! 

How pleasant are the thoughts of former years, (5) 
How sweet remembrance of the past appears ! 
Ye actions of my youth, when from my arm 
Fled the proud foe, in battle's fierce alarm ; 
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When firm I trod, again before me roll, 
And burn with brightest lustre on my soul ! 
Once more, ye wars of old, resounding roar ! 
Where flashed the steel of heroes now no more. 
Bend, ye departed spirits of the brave, 
Bend from your clouds above my lonely cave \ 
Though ye no more in battles lift the spear. 
Ye first of men ! Oh ! let your forms appear ! 
Your sons your gallant actions shall attend. 
And rolling down their cheeks the tears descend, 
When (Missing by, with generous woe opprest, 
The narrow dwellings where the mighty rest ! 
Of former days, the actions I behold ; 
Attend, O Hunter ! to a tale of old ! 

Loud howled the winds, and gloomy was the 
night; (6) 
No radiant moon bestowed her silver light, 
And not a star its glimmering rays revealed, 
In sable volumes of black clouds concealed ; 
Rushing from other lancU> on Albin's shore 
Of dashing waves was heard the hollow roar : 
Loud thunders rolled,— each rock's exalted form 
In lightning frowned, and dreadful was the storm, 
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When Salmor's shadowy phantom through the 

gloom, (7) 
Ascended dreadful from his watery tomb ; 
The boiling billow* on their white foam bear 
His footsteps up— the whirlwind gathered there. 
At length, arising from the troubled flood, 
On Craigduth's brow the form unearthly stood ; 
Wild howling on its cliffs the winds appear, 
Round the dark trembling of his pointless spear. 
The spirit leaning from its cloudy bed, 
With voice unheard not, thus exclaiming said : 
" Warriors of Albin, wake ! and seize your arms ! 
" Let clanging bucklers roll the loud alarms ! (8) 
" Gather from hills and hollow glens below, 
" For not to be despised comes on the foe ! 
" Invading Lochlin soon expect to meet, (9) 
" Dark o'er the ocean rolls their nodding fleet. 
" Rise ! sons of Albin, rise !— against your foes (10) 
" Your fathers 9 shields and strongest spears op* 

'"pose!— (U) 
This said, the grave's dread son in haste withdrew, 
And lifted on the whirlwind's pinions, flew 
Swift to the ocean, his unfathomed bed, 
While as be passed the forest bowed its head : 
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The groaning oaks were shaken wide around 
And scattered thick their leaves upon the ground. 

" Bid all my heroes from their straths repair ! 
(The Chief of Albin's Chiefs, renowned in war. 
Thus cried aloud, as starting he awoke) 
" And on Drumfina kindle every oak ! (12) 
" That thus the blaze of many hills may bring 
« Albin's intrepid guardians to their King ! 
" From all your glens, my people, swift repair ! 
" Dark Lochlin comes, and brings the storm of 

■ * 

war." 
So Morduth spoke, who ruled the straths around, 
As loud he made his hollow shield resound : ' 
With kindling gleams the dusky hills are bright, 
And ocean's waves reflect the ruddy light. 
Three times the King, the foe's approach to show, 
His ringing buckler struck with forceful blow 3 
A thousand warriors started at the sound, 
At once a thousand footsteps crowded round :* 
Impatient for the war they tread the heath, 
And, every blade soon glitters from its sheath/ 
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Now morning came, and drove the storm away, 
And mountain-tops were blushing with the day : 
Mild rose the sun from ocean's wavy bound, 
, Bright-sparkling on the gathered lances round, 
While every gallant warrior's steel attire 
His beams reflecting, seemed to burn with fire. 
A cloud of strength with valiant Caivglas stood ; 
Canard's thick lances seemed a glittering wood ; 
Unnumbered heroes darkened all the field, ' 
Where frowned strong Tommbre of the ponderous 
shield : 

* 

And why should Mordale with the last be named, 
Whose steel in many battles had been famed ? 
He was the first the signal-blaze saw glow, 
And first he was to meet the coming foe. 

" Who hath fierce Swanar and his host beheld ?" 
Said Caivglas, who in other years excelled : 
Do many warriors in his army throng ? ' 
I once have met him, when this arm was strong ! 
" But other warriors, unsubdued by years, 
" Now for fair Alb in raise their threatening spears!" 
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" Then they shall raise their threatening spears in 

vain!" (13) 
Cried the fierce son of Corvi, with disdain. 
" Swanar advances not with feeble war, 
" For more than thousands in his army are. 
" His burnished arms diffuse a dazzling ray 
" As bright the sun-beams on their polish play. 
« Tall warriors sink, when by the hero's sides, (14) 
" And lofty trees seem little as he strides : 
« Their mighty bulk the rocks of Tirmore lose, 
" When stalking o'er them he his course pursues. 
" Most dreadful is the hostile King's advance ; 
" Who, who, of Albin, shall oppose his lance ?" 

" Fly to thy secret cave, and shake with dread ! ( 1 5) 
" Chief of the feeble arm !" thus Caivglas said. 
" Thy little soul at danger's dreadful sound 
" Shrinks on itself, and throws its terrors round ; 
" Like the pale leaf that on its twig with {(Bar 
« Trembles, the tempest of the north to hear. 
" If like it, basely thou dost dread to die, 
« From winter's blast, unheeded warrior fly ! 
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" But know that oaks of mighty strength are here, 
" Which oft have stood the whirlwind without fear f 
" Has not the north its utmost fury poured - 
" On Albin's land when former battles roared ? 
" And have we not the storm unshaken met, 
" And hurled amidst the foe death and defeat ? 
" Warrior of yesterday ! go seek thy glen \ (16) 
" Fly to the solitudes of little men ! 

" Had he, whom but of yesterday you hold, 
" No foes but thee his conquests to withhold, 
" Well might he tremble for the small renown 
" That in such fray would by his arms be won ? 
<' But Lochlin's race, in reeking purple dyed, 
" Shall meet his sword, just smoking from thy aide ! 
u The daring language from thy lips that fell 
" Was not in vain {-—Proud boaster ! shew thy steel ! n 

Their lances rise ; revenge and hate they breathe- 
On either side their warriors half unsheathe : 
And now had Albin's steel erected high, 
Stained her own bosom with a crimson dye, 
Fighting the battle thus, for Lochlin's race, 
When sudden anger darkening in his face, 
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Forward the King advanced his swift career, 
His people's shield, and stopt the lifted spear. 
The rising discord he beheld with grief, 
And rolled his frowning eye from chief to chief. 
His people's fall alarmed his anxious breast, 
And sternly thus the Heroes he addressed. 

" Ye sons of Albin ! your mad hands forbear, (17) 
" Sheathe your drawn weapons, and your country 

spare, 
" Lest future tales with infamy shall brand 
" The Chiefs whose strife overturned their native 

land! 
" Without self-discord, often on the plain 
" Have our forefathers raised their spears in vain : 
" Wide o'er the coast their tombs are seen to rise— 
" But smile, ye sons of waves, with glad surprise, 
" For Albin, scarcely fit your strength to stand, 
'* At her own bosom aims the murderous hand !" 

Abashed, the sons of discord back withdrew ; 
So two dark clouds that give a sullen hue (18) 
To all the landscape, suddenly recoil, 
If bursting forth the sun between them smile 
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In all his majesty— before the light 
They shrink, and roll to distant hills the night. 
Sad grow the vales, as backwards they are driv'n, 
And wait in silence for the tears of heav'n. 
And As these clouds in gloomy horror sail, 
Their black freight bearing on the burthened gale, 
On little hills they scorn their wrath to pour, 
Threatening the mountains only with the shower ; 
Mountains; whose haughty heads erected high, 
Tower 'midst the mid-expansion of the sky : 
So dark, so terrible, their frowning course (19) 
The warriors urged against the hostile force. 

TheKing earn* forward with his people's strength, 
Like' Tonmore's rock, when all its ridgy length 
Dark it collects, indignant to repel 
Of stormy ocean the invading swell. 
Swanar advanced, with all his pointed spears, 
And dark and deep his moving host appears : 

So from the north the gathering storms convene/ 

* • 

Cloud the dark hills, and blacken all the scene. 
No sudden gust the coming tempest shews, 
No momentary whirlwind rashly blows, 
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But stooping down, impetuous from on high. 
Dreadful it roars, and rages through the sky. 

Now rise their spears, and, like a tempest drir'n, 
The shout of battle shakes the vault of heav'n. 
As from the bottom of a lowly glen 
Two ponderous fragments of a rock are seen 
Rolling with fury from their seats on high, 
(Two adverse mountains, towering to the sky) 
The browsing roebucks, panting with dismay, 
Speed from the danger of their course away, 
Till leaping down in thunder on the ground 
Crashing they meet— the hollow vales resound. 
So fierce, so swift, so terrible and fell, 
Met the two hosts, and mixed their clashing steel. 
The strength of Albin, heaped with dead the plain, 
But crowds supplied the places of the slain. 

The rage of battle roared along the heath ; 
Darts flew in storms, and dealt promiscuous death. 
Where heroes fought, where blood was streaming 

wide, 
Appeared of Mordale the intrepid stride, (20) 
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A purple torrent from Canard's sharp spear (21) 
Streamed, as the hero lightened there and here ! 
Brave was each Chief, and mighty was each hand! 
But who the strength of thousands could withstand ? 

The Kinghis people's backward steps beheld, (22) 
And kindling rage his mighty bosom swelled ; 
With brandished spear he rushed amidst the foe, 
And ghosts arose from erery forceful blow, 
But when his followers scarce remained in view, 
Stern," to his host indignant he withdrew. 
So falls the mountain^surge with baffled swell 
From lofty rocks its fury that repel : 
- An hundred times does ocean's pride incite 
His foaming waves to climb the rugged height ; 
An hundred times, the rock, their furious sweep 
Throws back, unmoved, upon the restless deep. 
A dreadful noise the raging billows make 
While to the wind their hoary locks they shake. 

Why look' st thou on us, with a frowning eye (23) 
Westward, O fair-haired traveller of the sky ? 
Our foes did not from feeble fathers spring, 
Nor weak in battle was their mighty King ! (24) 
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Oft have the clouds thy beateous face concealed, 
When storms have darkened the etherial field : 
But when thou drivest from thy plains the blast, 
When the black whirlwind shuns thy wrath at last ; 
When at thy bidding gloomy tempests fly, 
And sable clouds forsake the brightning sky, 
Obedient to thy nod ! When with a smile 
Thou look'st triumphant down upon our isle, 
Shaking above the hills thy yellow hair. 
And bright in all thy Majesty appear ! 
When in the azure skies, thy field of war, 
Dart in full glory all thy beams afar ! 
Rejoicing much at thy successful fight 
We hail thee, sun ! and bless thy friendly light ! 
But to thy heathy bed, with smiles retire, 
Bright monarch of the skies !— Thy morning fire, 
When pale it trembles on the seas profound 
Shall see us conquer, and be yet renowned ! (25) 
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BOOK I. 



NOTES TO BOOK L 



No. 1. 

Dost thou, wind* on rapid pinions fly * P. 259 # 

Though I have not given Mordnth the title of an 
Epic Poem, yet it has certainly as much reason to go 
by that name as any poem of antiquity. Whoever has 
read Aristotle on Bossu, will readily agree with me in 
this point, so that I need not he at the trouble of an 
explanation. The exordium of the poem beginning 
with an apostrophe to the wind, is exceedingly natural 
«nd poetical. Don thai, living in his old age in a retir- 
ed cavern, whose entrance was continually exposed to 
the wind, addresses it not to blow so violent and cold, 
on account of his age and infirmity, as afterwards ap. 
pears by his desiring the Hunter to kindle a fire in the 
cave. 

No. 2. 

My speed, O wind I was equal once to thine, ib. 

This sudden transition from his address to the wind 
to the remembrance of the days of his youth, is beauti- 
ful and natural in the highest degree. His helpless 
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state, shivering with cold, makes bim remember the 
time when he ran nimbly along the hills in pursuit of 
the deer, or cat his way with his sword through the ene- 
my, almost with the same strength that the wind shook 
the oaks, and almost with the same swiftness that it 
blew through the sky. The recollection of this reminds 
him of the time when, on spring's approach, the blast 
also was to cease its blustering, and dwindle to nothing, 
or lightly blow along the grass as a zephyr.' 

No. 3. 

Hunter of Corri ! lay aside thy bow. P. 200. 

Corri is not the name of the Hunter's particular dis- 
trict, as the reader may be led to suppose, but the name 
of a particular part in -the mountains, where they either 
form long ridges, or deep hollows* There is some- 
thing noble and generous in the extreme in the con- 
duct of the Hunter towards the old Bard. He found 
him food, clothes, and firing, and constantly attended 
him as a companion, unless when at the chace ; in re- 
ward for which Douthal had it only in his power to 
oblige, him by his narratives of former times. The old 
man we pity, but the Hunter we admire 1 



No. 4. 

The hie of Sleep Us portals thrice displayed, ib. 

This is either a poetical fiction, or it was believed, at 
the time it was composed, that the sun, after its sup- 
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• posed daily journey, had a bed of heath prepared for it 

by the spirits of a hundred heroes, in one of the islands 

of the Western Ocean, figuratively called the Isle of 

Sleep, or Isle of Peace. Bnt the affair of the island's 

opening its gates and addressing the sun, is merely po- 
etical. 

No. 5. 

How pleasant are the thoughts, &c. P. 261 . 

This is extremely beautiful. There, is a great simi- 
larity between this passage and many in Ossian ; but if 
I may be allowed to offer an opinion, none of those 
in Ossian can in the least equal this. 

No. 6. 

Loud howled the winds, and gloomy, Sec, P. 464. 

Here begins the opening of the poem itself. Like 
Virgil, the Poet's first description is that of a storm, 
which, for the reader's pleasure, I have subjoined* 

" The raging winds rush thro' the hollow wound, 
And dance aloft in- air, and skim along the ground ; 
Then, settling on the sea, the surges sweep, 
Ruse liquid mountains, and disclose the deep. 
South-east and west, with mixed confusion roar 
And roll the foaming billows to the shore. 
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At once a table night involves the skies 
And heaven itself is ravished from the eyes. 
Loud peals of thunder from the poles ensue. 
Then flashing fires the transient light renew." 

Dbyobn: 

No. 7. 

When Salmons shadowy phantom, &c. P. 263. 

Salmor was a Scottish chief, who had been drowned 
in his passage to one of the Shetland Isles. The 
Poet makes his spirit still anxious for the honour and 
safety of his countrymen. 



No. 8. 

Let clanging bucklers roll the laud alarms ! ib. 

The striking of a shield with the point of a spear, 
was the signal of alarm amongst the ancient Highland- 
ers, and that the Chief required the presence of his 
clan. 

No. 9. 

Invading Lochlin soon expect to meet, ib. 

By Lochlin, I should suppose, is meant Norway, as, 
from the vicinity of the two coasts, the Scotch and 
Norwegians must have frequently waged war with one 
another. The Norwegians are often called by our Poet, 
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Sons of the Waves, and Sons of Ocean ; whereas the 
Scotch are always distinguished by the title of the Sons 
of the Hills. 

No. 10. 

Rise ^ sons of Albin^ rise ! &c. P. 263. 

Albin was the name of a particular district of the 
Highlands, bordering on the sea coast. 



No. 11. 

Your fathers' shields and strongest spears oppose! ib. 

The arms of the ancient Highlanders descended from 
father to son, though sometimes their swords and ar- 
rows, or bosses from their shields, were deposited in the 
graves of the dead* 



No. 12. 

And on Drumfina kindle every oak, P. 264. 

This was the signal of the country's being either ac- 
tually invaded, or about to be so. A fire was kindled 
on the peak of some high hill, and immediately other 
fires were lighted on the different hills, that the conn, 
try appeared in a glow. It was only used at night time, 
and continued to be the signal of alarm in Scotland as 
late as the Union. 
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No. 13. 

Then they shall raise their threatening, &c. P. 266. 

Ogvan, the son of Corvi, appears to have been a 
scout, who, watching the enemy, had beheld the ap- 
proach of Swanar and his army. 

No. 14. 

Tall warriors sink when by the heroes sides, ib. 

Swanar seems to have been, by this description, 
something like the Irish Fingal ; or, at least, of the 
size of Ajax in the Iliad. 

" First of the field great Ajax strikes their eyts f 
His port majestic, and his ample size ; 
A ponderous mace, with studs of iron crowned, 
Full twenty cubits long he swings around ; 
Nor fights like others Axed to certain stands, 
But looks a moving tower above the bands : 
High on the decks with vast gigantic stride 
The godlike hero stalks from side to side." 

* Pore. 

No. 15. 

Fly to thy secret cave, and shake with dread ! ib. 

Ossian has two speeches something similar to this. 
The first is the speech of Calmar to Connal on his ad. 
vising Cathullin to make peace with Swaran, till the 
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arrival of Fingal. The other is in the epic poem of 
Temora, where Foldath insults Moramial, after his 
description of Fingal and the Caledonian heroes, as 
Caivglas does Ogvan, after his description of Swanar. 

No. 16. 

» 

. Warrior of yesterday ! go seek thy glen* P. 867. 

The meaning of this term of reproach is : You boast- 
ed yesterday of your prowess when there was no expec- 
tation of an enemy ; but now that there is one, you 
are dismayed, and willing to fly. This I hope will 
never be applicable to the sons of Great-Britain. 

No. If. 

Ye sons ofAlbin ! your mad hands forbear. P. 968. 

There is much more real dignity in this speech of 
Morduth's than in the angry boast which either Ossian 
or Macpherson put Into the mouth of Cathmor, when he 
was incensed at the dispute between Malthos and Fol- 
dath. That the reader may compare the two speeches 
together, I shall transcribe that of Cathmor : " Sons 
of pride !" said the King, " allay your swelling souls : 
retire in night. Why should my rage arise ? Should 
I contend with both in arms t It is no time for strife ! 
Retire ye clouds at toy feast. Awake my soul no 
more !" 



s 
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No. 18. 

So two dark clouds that give a sullen hue, P. 268. 

Doutbal and Ossian make use of nearly the same si- 
mile after their heroes have been reproved by their re- 
spective kings. The following is Ossian's: "They 
sunk from the king on either aide, tike two columns of 
morning mist, when the sun rises between them, on his 
gUttering rocks. Dark is their rolling on either side ; 
each towards its reedy pool." The only difference be- 
tween the two similes consists in two columns of mist, 
instead of two dark clouds, and their rolling back to 
two pools, instead of two hills. 

No. 19. ' 

So dark, so terrible, their frowning course. P. 269. 

This complication of. words, and which is still in- 
creased by the poet a little afterwards, in hi* descrip- 
tion of the battle, though it will not bear severe scrutiny, 
is yet very striking at first, and takes great hold on the 
imagination. Ossian, however, carries it sometimes, 
too far. For example : "Then dismal, roaring, fierce, 
and deep, the gloom of battle poured along." 

No. 90.. 

Appeared of Mordale the intrepid stride. P. 270. 

Mordale must have been a favourite of the poet, as 
he describes him a little before as the first that was 
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ready to meet Dm enemy, and now, at the first in the 
thickest of the battle* 

Nq. 21. 

A pprpk torrent from CmaroV* sharp spetiti P. 571, 

Canard is the only inferior chief, except Mordale, 
whose actions are described in the first battle, though 
many more are named in the catalogue at the opening of 
the poem. In the second book, the story of his wife is 
mentioned, which is exceedingly poetical and i n tere stin g. 

No. 4i. 

The king his people 9 s backward Heps beheld, ib. 

The poet's art is here shewn in an eminent degree. 
He had not mentioned the actions of Mordnth whHe the 
battle remained doubtful, bnt on the retreat of the 
Scotch, he brings him in, in so conspicuous a light, 
that we lutf e an higher opinion of his strength agd Ta- 
krar, by his singly opposing the whole enemy, than we 
could erer hare formed of him, while fighting with 
with his army to back him. 

No. 23. 

Why look'sf thou on us with a frowning eye. ib. 

This address of the poet to the sun, I think, has al- 
most as much sentiment and beauty in it as that of Os* 
stan. That the reader may be able to make a compari* 

8 2 
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•on between then, I shall subjoin Ossian's address In 
Terse, to put them on a more equal footing : 

" O thou that rollest in th* etherial sky, 

* 

Round as the shield my fathers held on high, 
Whence come thy beams upon the dazzled sight, 
From whence, O sun ! thy everlasting tight i 
When in thy awful beauty thou art seen, 
The stars retire within their cloudy screen : 
The moon withdrawing from her silent reign, 
Sinks cold and pale into the western main : 
But moving by itself thy orb we see, 
For who companion of thy course can be ? 
The mountain oaks in course of time decay, 
And mountains also waste thro' years away : 
The mighty ocean shrinks and grows again ; 
The moon herself is lost in Heav'n's wide plain ; 
But thou the same for ever gild'st the skies, 
And in the brightness of thy course rejoice I 
When tempests darken both the earth and sky, 
When thunders roll, and glancing lightnings fly, 
Bright from thy clouds appears thy lovely form, 
Smiling at all the fury of the storm. 
But vain to Ossian shines thy cheerful ray, 
For he no longer can thy beams survey, 
Whether on eastern clouds thy yellow locks 
Extend, when morning glitters on the rocks ; 
Or whether sinking in the waves to rest, 
Thou tremblest at the portals of the west. 
But thou, perhaps, but for a season shin* 
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Like me : thy yean will hare an end like mine. 
Clouds then shall fold thy slumbers in the skies, 
No more regardful of the morning's Toice ! 
O sun, exult then in thy youthful stage, 
For dark, unlovely, is the gloom of age : 
'Tis like the pale moon's transitory light, 
Through broken clouds, when shining on the night, 
When grey along the hills the mist extends, 
And cold the blast upon the plain descends : 
The traveller, guided by no friendly ray, 
Shrinks, as he journeys on his lonely way. 



No. 24. 

Nor weak in battle was their mighty king I P. 271. 

Though the poet has not mentioned Swanar in this 
battle, he takes care, however, to inform us by this al- 
lusion, that he was neither weak nor idle during the con- 
flict. 

No. 25. 

Shalt see us conquer, and beget renowned! P. 272. 

This saying of Douthal's, is a great proof that the 
whole poem must have been composed by him, as he 
here plainly alludes to the victory gained in the Third 
Book by Morduth and his army over the enemy. 

S3 
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Now fading in the west, th' expiring light 
Had left the darkened world involved in night, • 
That, spreading on the east her gloomy hair, 
Shook thrice her misty pinions in the air : 
Thrice had the trembling stars their light revealed, 
And sunk as oft in sable clouds concealed : 
Thrice from our vanquished host the heavy sighs . 
Mixed with the sullen winds that swept the skies, 
When stalking on the hills with angry tread, (1) 
Dimly appeared the phantoms of the dead : 
Unearthly voices whispered in the air, 
And distant meteors cast a frightful glare ; 
The trembling army shook with silent dread, 
Fearing their fathers 9 frowns, who never fled. 
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The monarch stood on Ardcraig's browprofound ; 
An hundred spears are half-erected round : 
On every spear a Hero's grief reclined ; 
The dark host stood a gloomy cloud behind. 
The King around him cast a piercing look, 
And bending forward, thus majestic spoke : (2.) 
" Warriors, when doubtful fortune seems to frown 
" At danger's glance, the little heart sinks down, 
" And when the whirlwind sweeps the wint'ry waste, 
" The narrow-minded to their caverns haste ! 
" But say, when blows the north's tempestuous 

« breath, 
" Shakes the tall rock, deep rooted in the heath; 
" The howling tempest rages through the sky, 
« Vet towering oaks erect their heads on high ! 
" Are we, then warriors ! but a heartless train, 
" The feeble sons of little-minded men ? 
" Or are our lances twigs, devoid of force, 
" Though from the oak they have derived their 

source ? 
" In former times, against our native land, , 
" Fierce from the north arrived the hostile band ; 
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" Before their fury did our fathers fly t 

" No, warriors '.—though destruction darkened 

"nighf 
" From crowding thousands rushing to the fight ; 
" Too weak were thousands to oppose their might! 
" High rose their spears in battle's gloomy roar, 
" And ocean's sons lay pale upon the shore. 
" Shall then our flying army be pursued, 
" Over those hills where Loehlin was subdued t 
" Where the departed spirits of the foe 
" Complaining wandered) moning wild and low, 
" As lifted on the whirlwind's wing, they fled 
" From tomb to tomb, in their tempestuous bed i 
" These mossy stones, the marks at otter wars, 
" Lift their grey heads unto the distant stars, 
« And loudly seem in HeavV* wide face to cry, 
" Never, O Warriors ! did your fathers fly !» 

He said ; attentive to their noble chief 
Dark frowned the warriors round in silent grief: 
Py turns their glittering lances they beheld, 
Each shook by turns indignantly his shield ; 
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Half way their sheaths the gleaming blades re- 
signed, 
And threats low muttered, mingled with the wind. 



•, * 



Morcan came forward, who from Aulduth's 
coast ($)* 
Led his dark warriors 'gainst the hostile host : 
Three times his aged locks the hero shook, . . . 
And thrice he dashed his spear against an oak : 
Bright trembled in his eye the tear of woe ; 
Sad from his lips the words of sorrow flow. 
" My name, O King ! was not in former days 
" Heard with the warriors of a feeble race ! 
" Not, once* O King ! before the proudest fo& 
a To fly, did any hero 'Morcan know 1 
" But tis not this awakes my secret sigh, 
" And roljs th' indignant tear-drop from my eye :? 
" Part of my strength is fled with former years, 
" Yet lurk within my withered nerve* no fears I f 
« But ah 1 my hopes I ardently did .place 
" On my brave son, the last of all .my race L 
" I thought, in gratitude for all my cares; 
« That he would comfort me in my grey hairs i 
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" In fancy, oft I heard his rising fame, 

,c And marked the time when he my grave should 

*5 frame, ' 
" And there deposit sad each clay-cold limb-*- 
u Alas I no tomb shall ever rise by him ! — 
" Indignant he^ beheld our host give way, 
" And plunge dwith fury 'midst the thickest fray : 
" So far he rushed, no friendly arm could aid — 
" High glittered 'midst the foe his brandished blade; 
" But soon a thousand spears around him rose, 
" Bravely he fell ami4st his falling foes 1" 

• m 

t * 

" Peace to his noble soul !" the King replies ; 
" Thrice blest is he who for his country dies ! 
" Not singly yet shall he his journey trace, (4) 
" Towatds the misty dwellings of his race ; 
" Some chief of Albin must his steps pursue, 
" And give his gallant ghost a' hero's duel •' 
" The land of clouds is mournful, dark, and drear ; 
" Th6 chief is lonely and a stranger there I" 

f 

Ogvan, the son of Corvi, void of fear, (5) 
His buckler grasped, and shook his pointed spear 
Fierce to the wind. " Shall we, O warriors, rest 
" Till rosy morning tremble in the east, 
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" Or raise amidst the gloom of night the spear, 

tc And stretchdark Lochlin's sons above their doer i n 

Replied Canard ; " Full often ob the foe (6> 

" Did our forefathers friendship's shell bestow ; 

" But when, while feasting 'midst the shades of night* 

" Have they attacked them in unequal fight f 

'< The mighty are among the enemy, 

" Yet we triumphant in our turn may be ; 

" Or if we fall, let us not life forego 

" Dark as the cloud, that o'er the mountain's brow(7) 

" Travels remote, when sleeps the silent moon, 

" And stars no longer glimmer through the gloom, 

" As each in cloudy darkness veils its form 

" In dread expectance of th' approaching storm ! 

" Soon will the rising morning be contest, 

" And show her radiant visage in the east : 

" Then shall the sun from his blue fields on high 

u Look down upon us with a smiling eye, 

" Cast on our polished arms his shining rays 

« Which in full glory shall return the blaze 3 

" While at the point of each uplifted spear, 

« Death grimly frowning, dreadful shall appear !" 
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" let heroes, who expect their tomb* to rite (•) 
" By beauty's white-armed daughters," said with 

aigha 
The bearer of Dunairm's expansive shield* 
" Rest till pale morning shall illume the field t 
" But Moralt, to avoid the hated light, 
" Shall perish 'midst the lowering gloom of night* 
" No tomb of his shall on the plains appear, 
" No eye of beauty steep it with a tear ; 
" No maiden's sigh shall o'er his grave be known, 
" No weeping mother's heart-afflicted moan i 
" The breast of beauty, by my fatal hand 
" Has ceased to heave, and dyed with blood the sand. 
" And oh ! my treacherous steel has made to flow 
" My kindred's blood, in every vanquished foe ! 

" My aires were ever hostile to this land, (9) * 
" Of Lochlin's King obeying the command. 
" I longed to travel on the foamy deep; 
" Six warriors raised the canvas of my ship. 
" The northern storm was seen approaching fast, 
" And gloomy night the ocean overcast : 
" Sudden the whistling winds begin to roar; 
" The waves are tumbled ia wi}d heap* before, 
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" Then rear their heads, like snow-topped moun- 
tains high, 
" While flashing lightning wide illumes the sky. 
<< We drove before the blast, when to our eyes 
" The hills of Albin o'er the wave arise : 
" Soon were we borne by the impetuous flood 
" To where dark Slivan's gloomy forest stood 
" Waving its thousand oaks before the blast ; 
" Glad we beheld, and made our pinnace fast. 
u Bosomed in trees appeared a distant dome, 
" Twas Duhairn's hall, the wandering stranger's 

home : 
" Thither we hastened ; smiling to our band 
u The gray-haired Chief stretched forth his friend- 
ly hand. 

" Welcome, said he, are ocean 9 s sons, when they 
" Come on our shores but in a peaceful way ! 
<' To spread the feast, unnumbered deer are killed, 
" Unumbered shells to entertain them filled ; (10) 
« Sweet to their harps our bards awake the tale ; 
" Why then should strangers sorrow in our hall ? 
" Spread was the feast ; die shells passed swift 

along ; 
" To sounding hprps arose the dulcet song j 
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" Mirth smiles around,each face with pleasure glows, 
" And from our hearts we bless our father's foes 1 



" Fair in her father's hall young Minvas shone*, 
" Fair as the rising glory of the sun, 
" When first ascending from his couch of rest 
" He gladdens with his smile the purple east. 
" Her charms with love had many a heart inspired, 
" Many the beauty of her form admired ; 
" Yet from the mighty turned her eyes away, 
" On me they melted, with blue-beaming ray. 
" Nor hills, nor warriors, could I call my own, 
" And though my fame was over Lochlin known, 
" Yet here a solitary plant I grew, 
" Whom neither wealth nor brighter glory knew< 
" Go, said the. maid, where other lands appear, 
And lift for distant kings the gleaming spear ! 
There, when the gloom of battle rolls along, 
.Raise thy renown, and let thine arm be strong ! 
" Soon shall the tidings my fond bosom bless, 
" And make me then a mutual love confess ! 
« To Erin's King I offered swift my aid, (11) 
" Whose foes in battle fell beneath my blade ' 

T 
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in the song of bards arose my name, 
" And wide o'er ocean flew my spreading fame. 
" The beauteous maids of Inisfail's domain, 
" Their snowy arms before me stretched in Tain, 
" For when no more the rage of battle burned, 
" Swift to my white«-anned maiden I returned* 

" The sun's fair light had in die west decayed, 
" And all the world was wrapt in silent shade : 
" The moon amidst the clouded heavens her light 
" Flung but at times upon the gloom of night, 
" When Dutiaiim's towers rose dim upon my sight. 
" With eager steps I trod die dusky glade, 
" And now had reached the birchen forest's shade, 
« Which ere from Alton's shores I did remove, 
" Had been the witness of our mutual love, 
" When sounds, familiar to my earn, arise, 
" Soft as the breeze that funs the summer sides. 
« Go-— should Vt thou fall amidrt tbfstrife of spears, 
" Minvas will bathe thy memory with her tears 1 
" My soul, that once was firmer than a rock, 
" Now with cold fears and sudden horror shook. 
" I looked, and faintly through the gloom descried 
" A stately warrior by the maiden's side ! 
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" No more I neededr— out a shaft I drew, 
" And firmly fitted to my vengeful yew, 
" Which bending, I exclaimed with accent fierce, 
" Go, arrow ! and that breast of falsehood pierce ! 
' Let no more Chiefs to distant lands depart, 
" To seek for fame, to please that haughty heart ! 
" Deep in her breast the trembling arrow stood, 
" And stained its white swell with a stream of blood. 
<c Wide flow upon the heath her garments fair, 
" Wide spread the tresses of her lovely hair : 
" Groaning she lies— -the midnight breeze around 
" Wafts in low sighs the melancholy sound. 
" Whence came the meteor death ? the warrior cried ; 
" From mighty hands, with raised spear, I replied. 
" Dark son of night ! his words astonished, flow, 
" Thy arm is mighty to a feeble foe I 
" But never from the brave the spear coald part 
" To pierce of beauty the defenceless heart ! 
" Dark is thy soul, to every feeling dead, 
" Virtue and valour from its range have fled i 
" Yet shall my lance its surly dwelling find, 
" And send it groaning to the hollow wind, 

T 2 
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" Where mixed with ghosts', no more at beauty's 

heart 
" Thy nerveless arm shall hurl the cruel dart ! 
" This said 9 we rushed into the strife of death, 
" And long contended on the darkened heath : 
" The rocks resounded to our clashing steel, 
" And Minvas' groans were lost amidst the swell. 
" At length the weapon of my foe gave way, 
" And buried in his side my falchion lay. 
" Just then, the moon forsook her sable shroud, 
" And rose refulgent o'er a silver cloud : 
" Ah ! I exclaimed, what dreadful sight is here ? 
" 'Tis Minvas* brother bleeds beneath my spear !" 
" My dearest brother ! art thou also low ? 
" So from the maid the faultering accents flow ; 
" Shall then thy father never see thy face 
" Again, when tall returning from the chase ? 
" O Moralt ! underneath what distant skies, 
" Now does thy spear against the mighty rise ? 
" No brother now of mine, at my desire, 
" Shall bid thee from thy field of fame retire ; 
" Yet thou, my herb ! mayest come soon or late 
" To raise my tomb, and taotirn my timeless fate ! 
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" Perhaps erect it in this birchen grove, 

" Where first I told thee of my mutual love ! 

" Frantic, I heard the fatal truth confest, 

" And drew the arrow from her beauteous breast ! 

" At this, her languid eyes she half unsealed, 

" But when 'twas me, that shed her blood, beheld, 

" Gave a loud shriek, then lay with breathless 

charms— 
" I strove to grasp her spirit in my arms, (12) 
" But upwards to the moon its course it sped, 
" And from my vain embrace with horror fled ! 

" Four stones reveal where low the hero lies, (13) 
" And near is seen the maiden's tomb to rise ! 
" Pensive and slow the virgins often pass, 
" And tears drop frequent op the moistened grass : 
" The bushes 9 tenants sing their songs of woe, 
" There too at. night I hear the tempest blow ; 
" Dark frown the clouds upon me as they pass, 
" And shadowy phantoms fly the fatal place. 
" Dunairm's sad Chief, within his lonely hall, 
" Deplores of both his heirs th'untimely fall, 
" And oft the tears roll down his aged cheek, 
" As old and blind he gropes their tombs to seek ! 

T 3 
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" The passing blast, as loudly he deplores, 
" Bears on its wings his woe to distant shores. 
" He lifts the terrors of his spear ho mote, 
" 'Tis I, that stain it with my kindred's gore f 
" For though my erring hand his son has slain, 
" Yet shall that number of the hostile train 
« His arm would low have laid upon the field, 
" Had still his eyes the light of day beheld, 
* Perish by me, so to his country's host 
" At least the Chief shall not be wholly lost ! 
" Before the moon fell Minvas at my feet, 
" Before the moon, her father's foes I'll meet : 
" The war's whole fury shall around me bnrn**- 
" I'll meet them, King ! but never to return. (14) 
" Fierce as the storm will I approach the foe, 
" That long has hid the whitened plains in snow ; 
" The lilies of the vale untimely chilled, 
" Hang their declining heads upon the field : 
" Its wrath destroys the vegetable race, 
" The stag lies frozen at the rock's round base : 
" Mute are the children of the wing, and fled 
" From every oak the honors of its head. . 
" The forest shakes its scattered leaves around, 
" And in their stead with snowy flakes is crowned, 
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" While the cold peasant, to avoid its ire, 

" Trembling haaga over his high-blaaing fire I 

" But touched with grief, the sire of kinds***, soon 

" Look* forth upon the mourning plains at noon; 

" He shakes has yellow curls above the land, 

" And nature's foe dares not his strength withstand ; 

" The silent hills awaken from repose, 

" And lift their green heads through dissolving 

qnows. 
" Leader of Chiefs I sit thou upon the heath 
" Till morning shine, but I am bent on death 
" While yet His night, lest ever it be said 
" A murderer joined us, and our conquests fled !" 

" Thy tale, replied the King, is full of woe, ()5) 
" Yet singly must thou not approach the foe t 
" Albin will never slumber on the heath, 
" While strangers in her cause encounter death, 
" Think not I wish thee, warrior ! to retire* 
" For thou in danger art a beam of fire ; 
" Yet why should'st thou thy generous steel employ, 
" Thy countrymen and kindred to destroy ? 
" Remember, gallant warrior, what baa passed I 
" The mighty and the fair must fell at fest 1 

T4 
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< c Not always summer smiles serenely bright, 
'* When stormy winter shall obscure its light ! 
" Beauteous and fair was Minvas in her time, 
" When blushing in her youth and beauty's prime ; 
" But few the son of Dnnairm eould oppose 
" When in his valor's pride his spear arose ; 
" Among the lowly tenants of the grave, 
" Not unobserved or little tombs they have 1 
* Nor have the bards forgot each hapless name 
" Which long shall flourish with undying fame 1 
" But Moralt hear 1 — Thy father's noble steel 
" Blushes the blood of Lochlin to distil ! 

" Tis Dunairm's spear, that once in fight h$ 
bore, (16.) 
" Moralt replied, that reeks in Lochlin's gore 1 
" For mine no more in battle shall arise, 
" Deep-buried in the lovely's tomb it lies, 
" Where towering high a lofty oak appears, 
<< With rustling leaves, the growth of many years; 
" Strong was the arm that ought this lance to wield, 
" But he no longer treads th' embattled field, 
" Gone to defend within the cloudy coasts 
" His sister from the frowns of surly ghosts. 
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" Then shall the foe, though proud in many spears, 
" O'er his sife triumph in his feeble years ! 
" Never, O monarch ! never shall they dare 
" Insult his hoary locks, while I can wield this spear ! 

" Long mayest thou wield it with renown, O 
chief! (17.) 
u Replied Canard, but hear of others' grief t 
" I also unavailing tears might shed, 
« But vain are sighs to wake the silent dead. 
" Culalin of the hills was full of charms, 
" Graceful her form, and white her snowy arms : 
a Dark as the raven's wing upon the air, 
" Wantoned the tresses of her fine black hair; 
" And just in orbs to swell her breast began, 
u Soft as the downy bosom of the swan, 
€t When the glad waves its smooth embraces meet 
" And roll in spreading ringlets from her feet. 
u The fairest virgins seemed no longer fair 
" With Sonner's daughter did their charms com- 

" pare. 
" The beauteous maiden, when I long had wooed, 
" With equal passion seemed at last subdued : 
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" Blest was the hdur when first I called her wife, , 

u In peace and joy I led *u envied life* 

w And soon to crown our blisses smiling morn, 

« Fair as herself, a beauteous boy was born. 

" Oft in my hall she touched the trembling string, 

« And sweetly to the music's strains would sing* 

" While in fixed rapture every chief around 

" Suspended stood, at the delightftil sound. 

" Guiner's fair daughter, Guigan, my embrace 
" Had known in secret* ere Culali&'s face 
" I saw, and therefore unit with jealous poride, 
w My lovely spou&e with secret envy eyed. 
" One day, when absent in the chase I traced 
" The roebuck's footsteps, swift the bilk that paced, 
« Upon Culalin's solitude she broke* 
" And with feigned friendship, tfttus deceitful 

" spoke : 
« Culalin, come ! the evening is serene, 
« The setting sun illumines all the scene; 
« Sweet are his smiles within the radiant west, 
" While twilight's gleams upotiour mountains re* I 
" A grateful shade the birchen boughs diffuse ; 
" The hunter far the distant deer pursues. 
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" Wafting hifl wave* to a remoter shore* 
" The rolling ocean laves our coast no morel 
" Free from his surge our sable rocks arise, 
" And court the breeze that murmurs thro' 
" Come, then, Culalin! leave thy lonely bower; 
" Silent and pleasant is the evening hour. 
" She spoke: my lovely spouse her wish obeyed ; 
u Thro 9 the dark mates of the wood they strayed : 
" Weary at length, and wandering band in hand, 
'* They trod with footsteps slow the printed sand : 
" Not far away, in frowning grandeur rose 
" A lofty rock, inviting soft repose, 
" For wide around a grateful shade it threw, 
" And cool above the fragrant breezes blew* 
" Calm on the ocean slept the sun's last rays, 
" Whose purple waves reflected back the blaze. 
" Here slept Culalin, which when Guigan eyed, 
" Firm to the rock her raven hair she tied, 
" Next winds a thong her snowy hands around, 
" And fast her feet unto a huge stone bound. 
" This done, the maiden of the gloomy soul 
" Saw with delight the waves returning roll 
' Towards the rock, and from the danger fled, 
" Exulting in the blackness Of her deed. 
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" With all his waves now ocean gathered round, 

" Culalin started at their hollow sound. 

" Where art thou, Guigan ? Fly, thy friend to save 

" From the dire coming of the hostile wave ! 

" Loud to her groans the pitying rocks reply ; 

" Deep from their inmost wombs the hollow ca- 

rt verns sigh. 
" Sons of the rocks, ye soon shall mpan no more, (18.) 
" Soon shall ye cease Culalin to deplore. 
" Another wave, and she remains at rest ! 
« Another wave, and peaceful is her breast ! 
" Left by retreating ocean for the food 
" Of ravenous fish and monsters of the flood. 
" Thy brother's strength, though nerved with man- 

'* lier age, 
" Could not defend thee, Guigan, from my rage ; 
" Though once in battle he had saved my life, 
" He fell before me in. the sanguine strife. 
" Thou, cruel maid, ! dost also, lowly laid, 
" Sleep near the hero in eternal shade ! 
" Thy spirit often, in the dreams of night, 
" Frowns o'er my head, my slumbers to affright. 
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" But thou, Culalin ! of the raven hair, 
" Pleasant dost thou in all my dreams appear ! 
" As bending o'er my solitary bed 
" Thou shak'st the graceful honors of thy bead, 
" No surly looks, celestial maid, are thine ! 
" Fair, as in life, appears thy form divine ! 
" No traveller shuns thy dark abode at night, 
" When the moon trembles on the ocean bright, 
" For dimly seated on the moonlight rock, 
" By thee the silence of the night is broke, 
" To warn, in time, the seamen to beware 
" The sudden gust collecting in the air, 
" They hear th' unerring sounds, and straightway 

SccJk i 

" The peaceful bosom of the winding creek ; 

" Then bless thy sounding rocks, and friendly form, 

" Thou constant watcher of the midnight storm I 

" Thus, Moralt, has my hand my friend laid low, 

" Yet with success I still engage the foe» 

" Alone to fail, does beauty bloom on high, 

" And mighty heroes conquer but to die !" 

The warrior said— in gloomy silence lost, 



A dark attention lent the listening host ; 
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Yet sighs were heard, and tears were seen to fall, 
When finished was the melancholy tale. 

Now ceased the woods to ware upon the hill ; 
The bending verdure of the heath stood still : 
The vegetable race no more declined 
Their feeble heads beneath the passing wind, 
And not a cloud was sailing thro' the sky, 
For hushed was the rude blast, and morning nigh. 
With languid smile, and faintly-glimmering 

streak, (19) 
What light is dawning on the Orient's cheek ? 
The radiant moon within her heathy bed, 
Her light no longer on the hills does shed; 
Nor does the sun in ail his beauty gay 
As yet illume the mountain tops with day. 
Lo I it is Minvas, bloody -bosomed maid, 
Who in her hundred meteors comes arrayed 
To light her Moralt to the deathful field, 
The stranger chief, who bears her father's shield ! 
In wrath the Virgin comes not to her friends ; 
Far from our lulls the gloom of night she sends, 
And lights with borrowed rays her native land, 
The morning star bright-trembling in her hand ! 



1 
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Such is the blush that glows in eastern skies 
Ere the fair sun does from his couch arise, 
Ere from his eyes he flings the dews of sleep. 
Those pearly dews that soon on earth must weep. 
But why, O maiden ! of the smiling eye, 
Fades thy dim form amidst the morning sky ? 
See, o'er our hills the radiant sun arise, 
And shoot his beams of glory thro 1 the skies ! 
Therefore faint vanishes thy lovely ghost 
Like the lake's mist in the refulgence lost, 
Which, when the heavens reflect the rising day, 
Spreads o'er the waters, and dissolves away. 



NOTES TO MORDUTH. 
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NOTES TO BOOK II. 



No. 1. 

When stalking on the kills with angry tread. P. 289. 

The Poet here gives us a very high idea of his conn* 
trymeu, and, indeed, the Scotch have deserved it at all 
times. He informs us, that the warriors of Albin had 
been so seldom defeated by an enemy, even so greatly 
superior in number as the Norwegians were, that upon 
its being the case, the spirits of their forefathers crowd* 
ed together to reproach them, and " stalked with 
wrathful steps over the hills." 

No. 2. 

And bending forward^ thus majestic spoke. P. 290, 

Morduth, in the preceding battle, had endeavoured 
by his example to rally his army, and recover the for. 
tune of the day ; yet, though he had acted in the high- 
est degree as a general, and as a hero, he neither boasts 
of his own actions, nor openly reproaches his chiefs for 
their retreat. With that dignity which the Poet be. 

v2 
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stows on him through the whole poem, he merely recals 
to his army the examples of their forefathers, when they 
had fought against an enemy, equally as numerous as 
the host of Swanar, and defeated them with a total over, 
throw. He also shows, that though repulsed, they 
were not to despair, but to hope that they would be 
conquerors in their turn. 

- No. 3. 

Morcan came forward. Sec. P. 292. 

This story of Morcan is f very affecting. Morduth 
had conveyed a silent reproach to the hearts of his he- 
roes for their retreat. The aged Chief keenly feels it, 
and shows that fear could not be attributed to him ; for, 
old as he was, he had done his utmost ; and his brave 
son had fallen through his height of valour. 

No. 4. 

Not singly yet shall he his journey trace. P. 293. 

From this speech of Morduth's, we find the strange 
opinions that the Highlanders in those times had of the 
souls of the dead. They neither believed in future re- 
wards nor punishments, nor, as it seems, in the existence 
of a God. The place where the spirits of the departed 
went to, was among the clouds. Their dispositions 
were there the same as when living. However, for ei- 
ther man or woman to die singly was accounted a hard- 
ship, as it appears from the son of Morcan's being rec- 
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koned lonely, and as a stranger in the other world, and 
Morduth's wishing some hero to accompany him, which 

Moralt offers afterwards to do. That this must hare 

• 

been the belief of those times is further illustrated in 
Moralt's story, where speaking of the death of the son 
of Dunairm, he. expresses him as gone to the " land of 
clouds, to defend his sister from the frowns of surly 
ghosts." All the joy, therefore, of the spirits of the 
just, was in listening to their fame from the songs of 
bards, or in watching oyer their friends and country ; 
while that of the wicked was in embroiling the deep, 
and raising the tempest, or in terrifying their enemies 
by their ghastly appearance. The land of clouds, how. 
ever, seems to have been no desirable place, as it is 
called " mournful, dark, and drear." Nor was the 
Elysium of the Greeks much better ; for though Homer, 
in his Odyssey, makes Proteus promise it to Menelaus 
in this manner : 

" But oh ! beloved by Heaven ! reserved to thee 
A happier lot, the smiling fates decree : 
Free from that law, beneath whose mortal sway 
Matter is changed, and varying forms decay, 
Elysium shall be thine ; the blissful plains 
Of utmost earth, where Rhadamanthus reigns, 
Joys ever young, unmixed with pain or fear, 
Fill the wide circle of th' eternal year : 
Stern winter smiles on that auspicious clime, 
The fields are florid with unfading prime ; 

u3 
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From the bleak pole bo winds inclement blow, 
Mould the round hail, or flake the fleecy snow ; 
But from the breezy deep, the blest inhale 
The fragrant murmurs of the western gale. 
This grace peculiar, will the gods afford 
To thee, the son of Jove, and beauteous Helen's lord." 

Pope. 

Yet he afterwards makes Achilles reply to Ulysses, 
who complimented hhn on his being a King in these 
divine abodes, in a manner altogether different : 

" Talk not of ruling in this dolorous gloom, 

Nor think vain words (he cried) can. ease my doom. 
Rather I choose laboriously to bear 
A weight of woes, and breathe the vital air, 
A slave to some poor hind that toils for bread, 
Than reign the sceptered monarch of the dead." 

Pope. 

No. 5. 

Ogvan, the am of Corvi 9 void of j tar, P. 29$. 

This hero seems to have been no distinguished cha- 
racter. He first of all, in the first book, seems afraid 
of Swanar and his army, and then threatens to kill an 
old chief (Caivglas) for reproaching him for it, and 
now wishes to surprise the enemy in darkness, while 
feasting. 
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No. 6. 

Replied Canard; " Full often on the foe. P. 294. 

Canard appears a complete hero, not unlike Dfomed 
in the Mad. 

No. 7. 

Dark as the cloud, &c. ib« 

Mrs Grant witt pardon me for observing* that I hum. 
bly imagine she has mistaken this passage of her Au- 
thor, in her excellent translation. The. simile that Ca- 
nard makes use ot 9 she has, through some mistake, ei- 
ther in the original, or owing to herself, converted into 
a description of the morning, as will appear from her 
own words. 

" The moon in gloomy silence hid her head, 
The stars lay slumbering in their cloudy bed, 
The wbirfiiig tempest wakened loud alarms, 
And rattling hail rebounded from our amis 3 
But dusky twilight bads its fury cease, 
And every hostile blast was hushed in peace* 
Now morn's fair visage in the east arose, 
The sun awaked, aeons beauteous from repose, 
Shook his bright locks resplendent o'er the field, 
Till gladsome beams reflect from every shield. 
Rejoicing In die rays of new-born light 
Each chieftain seized his arms, and wished the fight." 

v4 Morduth. 
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No. 8. 

Let heroes, who expect their tombs to rise* P. 295, 

Moral t appears to have been a chief of Lochlin, 
thrown by a tempest on the Scottish coast The hospi- 
tality of Dunairm, and the beauty of his daughter Min- 
vas, had induced him to, continue in Scotland. His 
melancholy story, and still more melancholy death, as 
related in the third book, are very affecting. 

No. 9. 

My sires were ever hostile to this land* ib. 

Here begins his story, which, with that of Canard, 
form the two most interesting events in the Second 
Book. 

No. 10. 

Unnumbered shells to entertain them^ &c. P. 296. 

Large shells were the drinking utensils of the ancient 
Highlanders; Ossian has a very pretty description of 
some of them. 

" Ten shells studded with gems shall shine in Sora's 
towers : The bright water trembles on their stars, and 
seems to be sparkling wine. They gladdened once the 
kings of the world in the midst of their echoing halls.'* 

The Battle of Lora, 
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No. 11. 

To Erin' t king I offered swift my aid. P. 297. 

Erin, as is well known, means Ireland. In former 
times, as it is now, it was generally disturbed by rebel- 
lions. The scene of both of Ossian's epic poems are in 
Ireland. 

« 

No. 12. 

/ strove 4o grasp her spirit in my arms. P. 30k 
This is a bolder idea than I hare any where read, and 
is far from being unpoetical. 

No. 13. 

Four stones reveal where low the hero lies* P. 301. 
These stones were placed two at the head, and two 
at the feet of the ancient Scotch graves, and were the 
only tombstones that were erected* The fame of the 
hero underneath was estimated by the size of these 
stones ; and Morduth mentions it as a solace to Moralt, 
a little after, that Dunairm's son and daughter had not 
little tombs erected over them. 

" Among the lowly tenants of the grave, 
Jtfot unobserved or little tombs they have." 
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No. 14. 

/ f ll meet them, King f but meter to return. P. 30*. 

Mrs Grant her* ends her translation. The reader 
will judge by what fellows, if he thinks the whole poem 
composed by the same person. 

No. 15. 

Thy tide , replied the King, is full of woe. P. 303. 
Morduth seems unwilling that Moralt should assist 
him in expelling the Norwegians from his coast, on ac- 
count of his being himself a Norwegian. 

No. 16. 

'Tis Dunairm's spear, &c. P. 304. 

Moralt, though a very unfortunate, is still a ray no. 
ble character. He keenly felt his wretched situation, 
In having to fight against his own kindred ; but as he 
had by a fatal jealousy kitted the son of Dsmairm, he is 
unwilling to forsake that chief in his old age : He how- 
ever seems anxious to get rid Of his life, as ho wi 
devote himself to certain destruction, that he saay 
company the son of Morcan to the land of clouds. 

« 

No. 17. 

Long mayest thou wield it with renown, &c. P. 305. 
Canard's story is brought in very properly. There 
could have been no reason for his introducing it in any 
other way, but in order to comfort Moralt. 
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No. 18. 

Sons of the rock*, ye soon shall momu no more. P. 306. 

The poet means by this, the echoes proceeding from 
the rocks. 

No. 19. 

With languid smile, &c. P. 310. 

Ossian, like Douthal, is very fond of apostrophizing* 
His address to the moon is far superior to this address 
of Douthal's to the morning star. 

" Daughter of heaven ! fair art thou! the silence 
of thy face is pleasant. Thou comest forth in lovett. 
ness. The stars attend thy blue course in the east. 

i 

The clouds rejoice in thy presence, O mobn t they 
brighten their dark-brown sides. Who is like thee in 
heaven, light of the silent night ? The stars are ashamed 
in thy presence, they turn away their sparkling eyes% 
Whether dost thou retire from thy course, when the 
darkness of thy countenance grows ? Hast thou thy 
hall like Ossian ? Dwellest thou in the shadow of 
grief? Have thy sisters fallen from heaven? Are 
they who rejoiced with thee at night no more ? Yes, 
they have, fallen, fair light! and thou dost often 
retire to mourn ! But thou thyself shalt fail one night, 
and leave thy blue path in heaven ! The stars will then 
lift their heads : They who were ashamed in thy pre* 
sence will rejoice ! Thou art now clothed with thy 
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brightness. Look from thy gates in the sky. Burst 
the cloud, O wind, that the daughter of night may look 
forth, that the shaggy mountains may brighten, and the 
ocean roll its white waves in light I" 

Darthula. 



MORDUTH. 



BOOK III. 



ARGUMENT. 



Morning being come, Swanar sends a Bard to Mor. 
duth, to desire him to yield, which he refuses with 
disdain. The battle joins. Mordnth meets and 
vanquishes Swanar. Episode of Moralt and Solva. 
Morduth with his victorious army pursues the Nor- 
wegians to their ships. Conclusion. 
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MORDUTH. 



BOOK III. 



Faint in the east now smiled the dawning light, 
And dark before it fled the gloom of night; 
The fading stars to other lands withdrew ; 
Bright shone the sun in heaven's unclouded blue, 
When lo, a bard was on the heath descried, (1) 
Advancing gloomy with his song of pride* 
" Swanar, renowned in arms, the mighty's dread, 
" Chief of an hundred chiefs," he proudly said, 
" Strong as the rock that baffles the wild main, 
" Strong as the hill that stands upon the plain, 
" Sons of the mountains, bids me thus declare 
" His conquering terms, and sends his song of war ! 
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" His eagles rising on the wing appear, (2) 

" His hawks are round him, followers of his spear; 

" And o'er wide seas within his vessel's sight 

" His ravens have pursued their tedious flight : 

" The ravenous tribes have snuffed the field of 

« blood, 
u And cry impatient for th' expected food ! 
" Say, then, O monarch, at the king's request, 
" If you your warriors grant them as a feast ? 
" Or if your soul before his might will bend, 
" And yield your deer to make the king thy friend ? 
w Speak, feeble race, who in the battle fly, 
<c What to our Monarch's terms do ye reply ?" 

" Bard of the hoary locks," our chief replied, 
" Great are the words of Swanar as his pride ; 

« 

" Great are his words, because his foes are few. 

" But, son of songs ! what to thy age is due, 

" Partake thou first; be seated on the plain, (3) 

" And taste the shell of friendship with our train, 

" Then, this my answer to thy leader bear : 

" Say, the devouring children of the air, 

" Whom he expresses thirsting for our blood, 

" Have his own army followed as their food ! 
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" Bid him with all his thousands to advance, 
" Bright are our souls and brandished is each lance !" 
He said ; the shout of all his warriors round 
Rose loud and sudden as the whirlwind's sound : 
This heard, the hostile bard disdained to stay ; 
Sullen he stalked *with haughty stride away. 
" O Sun ! M 'twas thus, his muttered wrath began, 
" Ere in full height thou shalt illume the main, 
" What numbers of the brave on earth o'erspread, 
" Shall feast the ravens with the mighty dead ! 
" What numbers of the proud and daring foe 
" Shall lie on their own mountains pale and low ! . 
" Methinks, already, in my ears, aghast, (4) 
" The shrieks of spirits fill the hollow blast.'* 
As when the gloomy tempest of the north, 
Gathers his winds and all his clouds in wrath, 
Fierce through the darkened skies prepared to roar, 
And all his fury on the mountains pour ; 
So Swanar, when bis bard gave him to know 
The fierce and proud defiance of the foe, 
Collected raging in one gloomy band 
The tribes and thousands of his native land. 
Frowning they looked from shields as dark as night, 
So from the clouds the stars reveal their light. 

» 
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Fierce they came on, mod far before his host 
The stride of Swanar shook the trembling coast. 

Of fearless Albin ! now appears the force ; 
So waves on ocean roll their threatening course. 
In strength increasing as the whirlwinds blow, 
While on their hollow raging looks the moon below. 
The trembling mariner, with pale dismay, 
Beholds the liquid mountains in his way, 
And trusts unto his vessel's strength alone 
To meet that danger which he cannot shun. 

Hunter of Corn ! how shall I relate (5) 
The raging fury of the stern debate ? 
Oft hast thou seen, when hunting of the deer, 
Morcraig on high its giant summit rear ! 
The clouds of heaven aropnd its middle flow, 
And settles on its top eternal snow ; 
A mighty torrent, rough, and foaming white, 
Pours headlong down from its tremendous height ; 
Its length, as to the vale it furious speeds, 
A hundred heroes, each on each, exceeds, 
Though they the tallest were in battle's field, 

* • 

That ever raised the burden of the shield. 
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Oft hast thou heard, when on thy deafened ear 

* 

Roared the wild dashing of die waters near, 
How terrible, with what impetuous shocks, 
The foaming torrent thunders on the rocks. 
Yet never, hunter, never did a roar 
Loud as our battle, stun thy ear before ! 
The clang of steel was raging on the blast, 
And storms of darts the armies overcast. 

As feeble twigs before the tempest bend, (6) 
When angry spirits in the skies contend ; 
So to our King did scattered Lochlin yield* 
As burning in his rage he swept the field. 
Swanar beheld the dreadful hero near, 
And thrice in anger shook his gleaming spear : 
Half bending forward, with gigantic stride, 
Fierce he advanced, and Albin's King defied. 
Morduth, undaunted viewed his threatening look, 
And in the rising of his soul thus spoke. 
" Son of the ocean ! o'er the purple plain 
" Thou shak'st thy lance to make me fear, in vain ! 
" The Chief of Albin feels his soul a rock 
" That scorns of ocean the impending shock ! 

X 2 
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" The strongest billows after idle toil, 

" With terror from its angry brows recoil ! n 

u But think'st thou Swanar e'er recoiled with 

dread ?" 
With stern disdain the northern Monarch said : 
" No hundred tempests like my arm are strong, 
" And trees seem little as I stride along. 
« c Have I not even with success defied (7) 
" The raging ocean, and abashed its pride ? 
" Seas rise in storms around my native shore, 
" And terrible with threatening billows roar ; 
" No further shak thou go !t— but yet, in vain, 
" Ye haughty seas, ye spoke in such a strain S 
" Already have I broke your proud command, 
" And shall this king before my presence stand ?" 

» • 

So either hero in defiance spoke ; (8) 
But when aloft their brandished spears they shook, 
Beneath their battle trembled earth around. 
And riven trees fell crashing on the ground ; 
The loosened crags, shook by their clashing steeJ, 
In terror from their parent mountains fell. 
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Around the Chiefs a thousand swords arose, 
And storms of arrows whistled from their bows ; 
But Morduth's blade, descending from above 
With thunder's crash, the shield of Swanar clove : 
The broken fragments glittered on the ground, 
And all his people trembling stood around. 
Already backed; appeared the threatening thrust, 
To strike the vanquished Monarch to the dust ; 
But when his foe unarmed the King descried, (9) 
His arm he stayed, and left him with a stride. 

Moralt hung forward on the flying foe, (10) 
Sending in air a spirit from each blow. 
Distant and dark, a Chief of Lochlin stood 
Tall as a tree beside a foaming flood. 
Indignant had lie marked his friends defeat* 
And Silent stood to cover their retreat. 
Back from his shield advancing Albin fell 
As from a rock the sea's continued swell. 
So towers the oak of many years on high 
While the wild tempest sweeps the darkened sky j 
Yet still unshaken does thy form remain, 
Daughter of strength and beauty ! on the plain i 

X3r 
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Strong in thy age, in. native firmness fast. 
Thou scorn'st the howling fury of the Mast ; 
With speedy steps towards thy spreading form, 
Hastens the hunter from the. driving strata* 
'Gainst which thy branching boughs protection yields 
So stood the weak behind the mighty Y shield* 

This son of ocean, darkening in his might* 
Moral t beheld, and eager sought the fight. 
Frowning, in dreadful strife, the heroes meet, 
And rocks the clashing of their steel repeat : 
While struggling, as they forward, bendiift fety. 
The heath beneath their heels uprootaUoy ; 
Young trees themselves, when intervening* fell (1-1) 
Prone with green beads, divided by their steeJL 
The sons of little men the strife survey ed , 
And distant stood, all trembling and dismayed* 
Long fought the Chiefs ; in long suspension held 
Th 9 admiring hosts, their sparkling blades beheld* 
When both together sunk upon the heath, 
Pale with the shadows of; approaching, death : 
From both their sides the. gushing purple, raffb 
When Moralt first, with faulteung voic^bqgan,. 
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" Warrior, I die ! thy strength has made me yield! 
'< No more my spear shall pierce the mighty' s shield ; 
" No more, when battle roars like ocean's ware, 
" My sword shall glitter 'gainst the strong and brave.! 
" Bat yet have I a brother in the field 
" To match thee— SoWa of the massy shield. 
" On Bawnar's banks, tho' stranger unto fear, 
" The gallant Chief pursues his country's deer ; 
u If thou would' st wish to find an equal foe, (12) 
" Him must thou meet ; to him thy prowess show! 
" There, should' st thou fett, in every shore around, 
" The songs of bar cfe will make thy name renowned ! n 

" Against thee, Moralt! have I raised the steel ? 
" Has then my brother by my falchion fell ?" 
Replied the Chief : " thou, too, who t&ught'st this 

hand 
" To wield the spear, in Locbliii's mournful land ; ' 
" When in our youth we chased the foaming boar, 
" And stained our lances with his streaming gore ? 
" But ne'er again shall 1 the lance command ! 
" Reach me, O brother ! thy forgiving hand ; 
" In pledge of friendship, grant this last request, 
" And I will grasp it to my freezing breast ! 

X 4 
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" No more Our race in gloomy war shall shine, 
" The wound now mortal at thy side, is mine ! 
" Together will we ride the winds that blow, 
" Together to our fathers 9 dwelling go ! 
" And oh ! my brother ! when oar souls are fled 
" We yet may ride one mutual cloudy bed !" 

The gazing armies heard the mournful sound ; 
The battle paused, and silence was around, 
But soon the foe, possessed with sudden dread, 
Swift to their ships in wild disorder fled. 
O'er the dead heroes Morduth dropt a tear, 
And bade his warriors their pursuit forbear ! (13) 

Above the Chiefs is seen a craggy stone* (14) 
Dark frowning in a meadow wild and k>n6 : 
An aged oak with blasted trunk is nigh, 
Complaining to the breeze with pensive sigh j 
Oft on its boughs the whirlwind stops its flight, 
And round it dance the meteors of the night. 
The traveller, when the moon is riding high, 
And stars burn solemn in the glowing sky, 
With glance of fear and forward hurried pace? 
Avoids the dismal unfrequented place : 
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For there two ghosts the dreary pass defend 
From all who thither their lone journey bend ; 
And only suffer the loud storm of heaven. 
When the dark clouds before its rage are driven, 
The heroes solitary tomb to see, 
And to disturb the dread serenity ! 



NOTES TO BOOK III. 



No. 1. 

When lo 9 a bard was on the heath descried. P. 3*7- 

There appears to have been a great deference be. 
tween the bards of Scandinavia and those of Scotland. 
The former were more barbarous and haughty, while 
the latter were actuated by every generous feeling that 
could be supposed to harbour in the bosoms of men 
living in those rude times, as may easily be seen from 
almost innumerable passages in Ossian. 



No, 2. 

His eagles rising on the wing appear* P. 328. 

The Norwegians were something like the old Greeks, 
in respect to their behaviour to the bodies of their ene- 
mies slain in battle* Ossian, in his poem of Cathloda, 
gives the Norwegians the same ferocity of character as 
Douthah Starno, describing the feats of his youth, to 
instigate Swaran to murder Fingal in the night, says of 
his father and himself, after their defeat of the enemy, * 
" We rejoiced three days above the dead, and called 
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the hawks of heaven. Thej came from all their winds 
to feast on Annir's foes." But even this is nothing 
compared to the vengeful disposition <tf Achilles, who 
thus expresses himself to the dying Hector, when that 
hero had besought him to bestow his cold remains on 
his father and mother for tartat, through the medium 
of a large ransom. 

I have also to observe, that Pope has softened the ex- 
pression very much in his translation : 

u No, wretch accursed, refefcttess he replies, 
(Fleam as he spoke shot flashing from Ms eyes) 
Not those who gave me Wet Hi should bid me spare, 
Nor all the eacred prevalence of prayer. 
£»isM I mjfeetfUke bkndgbmfmtjoiMl 
No-^to the dogs that carcase I resign. 
Should Trey to bribe me bring forth ail her store, 
And, giving thousands^ offer thousands more ; 
Should Dardan Priam, and his weeping Dame, 
Drain their whole realm to buy one funeral flame ; 
Their Hector on the pile they should not see, 
Nor. rob the x*$Ut*re$ of one limb of thee." 

Pope. 

No. 3. 

PartHke thou first / be seated en the ptmm. P. 328* 
We here see the difference between the ancient Ca* 
ledoubms and the ether northern nations. Mordutfc 
Invites the bars! to partake of the shell of friendship 
with him and his army, which he refuses with disdain. 
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In like manner Fingal inyites Swaran to hit feast, 
which the latter also refuses, saying, his own feast 
would be spread the next day, bat Fingal at that time 
should be slain. We find, however* Oscar went wil- 
lingly to Cairbar's least, though that chief had only 
given him the invitation to murder him ; and If Fingal 
refused to go the feast of Starno, it was because he had 
known by experience what sort of hospitality he was to 
expect. 

No. 4. 

Methinks already in my ears aghast. P. 34$, 

The bards of Scandinavia, as well as those of Scot* 
land, seem to have p oss e ss ed the faculty of foresight*— • 
Carril, in the epic poem of Temora, makes an address 
similar to the foregoing. " O sun i how [long shall 
thou rise on war, and roll a bloody shield through 
heaven ? I see the deaths of heroes dark wandering 
over thy Cue! 99 

No. 5. 

Hunter of Corri! how shall I relate 9 &e. P. 330. 

No simile can be sublimer than this. The poet find* 
ing his imagination could not anord him words to ex* 
press the fury of the battle with sufficient strength to the 
hunter, reminds him of this mighty torrent, with what a 
terrible roar it dashed on the broken rocks, and raised 
a cloud of foam. He had heard the deafening noise of 
these waters, but never one equal to that raised by ths> 
battle of the two armies. 
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No. 6. 

A* feeble twigs before the tempest bend* P. 331. 

The strength and valour of Morduth are here shewn 
in a conspicuous light. His enemies are made to bend 
before him, not like the oaks or pines to the storm, 
but as twigs or reeds. 

No. 7. 

Have I not even with success defied, &c. P. 332. 

To cross that small extent of ocean that divides the 
Highlands from Norway, was reckoned at this time 
bold and daring in the highest degree. Cahnar men. 
tfons it as one of the most memorable exploits of his an. 
castors, in the third book of Fingal. " Cormar was 
the first of my race ; he sported through the storms of 
waves. His black skiff bounded on ocean ; he travel- 
led on the wings of the wind. A spirit once embroiled 
the night. Seas swell and rocks resound. Winds 
drive along the clouds. The lightning flies on wings 
of fire. He feared and came to land, then blushed that 
he feared at all. ' He rushed among the waves to find 
the son of the wind. Three youths guide the bounding 
bark ; he stood with sword unsheathed. When the low 
hung vapour passed, he took it by the curling head. He 
searched its dark womb with his steel. The son of 
the wind forsook the air. The moon and stars return. 
ed. Such was the boldness of my race t" 
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No. 8. 

So either hero in defiance spoke, &c. P. 339. 

This description of the combat of Morduth and Swa- 
nar, I think, does not yield to that between Fingal and 
Swaran. That the reader may compare them, I shall 
subjoin Ossian's description. " The heroes met in fight. 
There was the clang of arms ! There every blow like 
the hundred hammers of the furnace. Terrible is the 
battle of the kings ; dreadful the look of their eyes. 
Their dark-brown shields are cleft in twain. Their 
steel flies broken from their helms. Each rashes to his 
hero's grasp : Their sinewy arms bend round each other : 
They tnrn from side to side, and strain and stretch their 
large-spreading limbs below. But when the pride of 
their strength arose, they shook the hilt with their 
heels* Rocks tumble from their places on high ; 
the green headed bushes are overturned. At length the 
strength of Swaran fell. The king of the groves is bound. 

No. 9. 

But when his foe unarmed the king descried. P. 333. 
The generous behaviour of Morduth to his defence- 
less enemy, is not equalled by any of the heroes of our 
mdst famous modern epic poets, except by the Tancred 
of Tasso. Homer, Virgil, Statins, and Lucan, abound 
with the most shocking cruelties exercised by their he- 

z 
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roes, without almost one generous action . Ossian alone 
of the ancient poets is equal, if not superior to Douthal, 
in this point. The behaviour, however, of Tancred 
to Argantes is to noble, that I cannot help transcribing 

" Again, with flashing swords the war they waged t 
Now less of art mod more of horror raged. 
FromTancred's wounds appeared the trioHiug bloed, 
Out from Argantes poured a crimson flood : 
Tancred full soon his feeble arm beheld 
Slow and more slow the weighty falchion wield : 
AH hatred then his generous breast forsook, 
And back retreating, mildly thus he spoke 2 
Yield, dauntless chief ! enough thy worth is shown 3 
Or me or fortune for thy victor own : 
I ask no spoils, no triumph from the fight, 
Nor to myself reserve a conqueror's right." 

Argantes, however, refuses, in terms of the utmost 
reproach, to listen to Tancred's offer, and gives him 
unawares a deep gash in the side with his sword. 

< c A second stroke die haughty Pagan tryed; 
The wary Christian now his purpose spyed, 
And stept elusive from the steel aside. 
Then spent in empty air thy stvongth in vaio, 
Thou fall's!, Argantes, headlong on the plain : 
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Thou faH»8t, yet (unsubdued alike by aU) 

None but thyself can boast Argantes 9 salt I 

Fresh streamed the blood from every gaping wound, 

And the red torrent deluged all the ground ; 

Tet on his arm and knee the furious knight 

His bulk supported, and provoked the fight ; 

Again his hand the courteous victor stayed : 

Submit, O chief! preserve thy life! he said. 

But while he paused, the fierce insidious foe 

Full at his heel directs a treacherous blow, 

And threats aloud : Then flash from Tancred's eyes 

The sparks of wrath, while thus the hero cries : 

And dost thou, wretch ! such base return afford 

For life so long preserved from Taocred's sword ? 

He said ; and as he spoke no more delayed, 

But through his vizor plunged th' avenging blade* 99 

Tancred's victory, however, costs hhn so dear that he 
swoons from loss of blood, and fc found in this situation 
by his squire and Ermkrfa, who recover him after .some 
trouble. - They then prepare to carry him to his tent, 
but what is this noble warrior's first thought ? 



" Shall brave Argantes slain, 
Be left a prey to vultures on the plain i 
Ah no, forbid k, Heaven ! nor let him losej 
A soldier's honour or sepulchral dues. 
I wage no battle with the silent dead ; 
In fight the glorious debt he boldly paid ; 
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Then, on his worth the rightful praise bestow, 
'Tis all the Hying to the lifeless owe !" 

Hools. 

No. 10. 

Moralt hung forward on the flying foe* P. 339, 

Moralt is described as a chief almost equal to Mor- 
duth in strength and courage. From this place begins 
the unfortunate circumstance of his killing his brother 
in mistake. He is a chief whom we cannot help pity- 
ing, as the poet has wound up his story in a most me- 
lancholy manner. I know of nothing so interesting 
in Ossian, except where Clessamor kills his braye but 
unfortunate son Carthon through ignorance. 

No. 11. 

Young trees themselves* &c P. 334. 

I think Douthal has carried the description too far 
in this combat. Moralt and his brother appear fully 
equal to Morduth and Swanar in strength. 

No. 12. 

If thou mouldst wish to find an equal foe. P. 535. 

Moralt had supposed his opponent, whom he did 
not know to be his brother, not to be mortally wound- 
ed, and from a conviction that he himself was dying, he 
appears desirous that his brother should revenge his 
death, arid therefore urges his antagonist to meet him 
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by the allurement of, " If he would wish to find an 
equal foe/ 1 making him superior to himself. Solva, 
however, informs him, that he is himself also mortally 
wounded, after the affecting discovery of his finding 
him to be his brother. 

No/ 13. 

And bade his warriors tfieir pursuit forbear ! P. 336. 

Morduth's dignity and generosity of character is sus- 
tained through the whole poem. In consideration of 
Moralt's being a Norwegian, and from the melancholy 
circumstance that had happened, he gives over the pur- 
suit of the enemy, being satisfied with their flight and 
re«embarkment. 

No. 14. 

Above the chiefs is seen & craggy stone* lb. 

This is a description of the tomb that was raised by 
Morduth over Moralt and Solva, and with which the 
poem concludes. Lake Milton's Paradise Lost, its con- 
clusion casts a gloom over the mind, for though Satan is 
to be punished 1 for his tempting Eve,, yet, 

" Some natural tears they dropped, but wiped them soon. 
" The world was all before them where to choose 
" Their place of rest, and Providence their guide ; 
" They, hand in hand, with wandering steps and slow, 
" Thro* Eden took their solitary way." 



THE END. 



W. Wilson, Printer, 4, Grerille-Street, Hattoo-Gardeo, London. 



ERRATA 

Page 95, line «, far « GonsalYo," read u Akauor." 

4S> l 9 fw**» read"**.* 

66, — 6,/w "their," rmrf « there. 

74, — - *,>*r "morn," read "noon." 

W, — 14, >r "aWT." ««rf "sn*e." 
9S> — A 9 far" We," rearf " this.** 
|l 0> — 4> Ar «itl*t," r*rf "bound." 
U lf — ift, far "thy/' read "the." 
16«, — 10, for "biasing," read " Mushing." 
187, — 8, nwf " Hb drop*," dec. 
198, — 9, for "warned," re«f "warmed." 
1U> — io, far "bare," reorf "mir." 
984, _ i, /«- lightning," read « lightning!.'' 
«44 ( «^ 4* ra** "She It" 
975, Note 1,/or "on," read "or." 
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